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yr from life by S. J. Woolf 
WALTER S. GIFFORD 


The President of the American Telephone & Telegraph Company, largest corporation in the world, who 

talks on “ The Changing Character of Big Business” on page 166 of this issue. A part of his war work 

as Director of the Council of National Defense has been described in Secretary Houston’s series now 
appearing in the WorLp’s Work. 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


CONGRESS comes to the end of its 
session with its routine accomplishments 
well done. Appropriations followed the 
budget in the main, although there were 
several large expenditures of Congressional 
origin not mentioned in the budget. The 
tax measure relieved the public as far as 
relief was practicable. A very reserved 
acquiescence in the World Court, and ac- 
ceptance of the debt settlements are in- 
dications that Congress feels that the 
country is slowly beginning to grasp the 
actual fact of our relations to the rest of 
the world. All these activities might be 
called non-partisan, for the votes were 
very far from following party lines. And 
the two questions which really produced 
feeling in Congress, farm relief and prohi- 
bition, are likewise not party measures. 
Most of the farm bloc are Republicans, 
but most Republicans are not in the farm 
bloc. On prohibition the Republican 
party is likewise split, but split not nearly 
so widely as is the Democratic party. 

In consequence, the members of Con- 
gress who are up for reélection go before 
their constituents more as individuals than 
as members of a party. It is their personal 
record more than the party record that 
counts. In this fractured status of the 
parties there are great opportunities for 
minorities to hold the balance of power. 
In the Senate particularly “special in- 
terests” are powerfully placed. When the 
phrase “the Senate of Special Interests” 


was coined twenty years ago the special 
interests were financial and industrial, 
represented by such Senators as Hanna, 
Penrose, and Aldrich. The campaign 
against them was waged by the forerun- 
ners of the farm bloc, the most notable spe- 
cial interest to-day. As long as neither 
party has a compelling general program, 
our political life is likely to center upon the 
conflicting claims of such special interests. 

Twenty years ago the complaint against 
Hanna, Aldrich, and Penrose was that 
they used the government of all the people 
for the particular benefit of a few. Their 
general answer was that if the measures 
which they sponsored were successful in 
making certain industries prosperous, that 
prosperity would benefit the whole coun- 
try. The farm bloc now argues in some- 
what similar fashion for agriculture. 

Underlying the claims of the Hanna 
school of thought, and of the Norris 
school of thought as well, is the proposition 
that the government owes industry a liv- 
ing—or even prosperity. If this is true 
for manufacturers, certainly it ought to be 
true for the farmers: Every “special 
interest” that can prove that it is not 
prosperous ought to get help if any do; 
and if the manufacturer prescribed the 
kind of help he desired, why should not 
the farmer prescribe his own medicine? 

But the main question still remains with 
us: Is it the business of the government to 
guarantee industry a living? 
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Absolutely Straight? 


NOT LONG AGO a pickpocket of repu- 
tation and record, whose presence had been 
missed in court for some time, was brought 
before’ the district attorney in one of our 
large cities. He was accused of attempt- 
ing to sell some bonds which had been 
stolen. He had these bonds when caught, 
but protested that he did not know they 
had been stolen. They had been given to 
him to sell, and the commission he was to 
get was so small that he thought they had 
been come by honestly. And the charac- 
ter of the house to which he tried to sell 
them corroborated his claim that he was 
ignorant of their theft. Tears came to his 
eyes as he protested his innocence. 

“For three years now,” he said, “I have 
been absolutely straight. I swear to you 
I have.” 

“Well,” said the district attorney, whose 
practiced judgment told him the man was 
telling the truth, “what have you been 
doing these three years?” 

“Bootlegging,” came the reply. 

The pathetic thing about this is, that 
the Volstead Act is ignored by otherwise 
good citizens as well as by pickpockets. 
There is plenty of evidence that in other 
walks of life violation of the Volstead Act 
does not interfere with a man’s—or a 
woman’s—being absolutely _ straight. 
There is plenty of evidence that the Vol- 
stead Act is part of the mass of new social 
legislation written into the statute book 
which has not taken hold on the hearts of 
men. 

The hearing on the Volstead Act before 
the Senate committee added little to 
common knowledge. It did, however, 
bring the subject into the open more than 
before. Even the most ardent drys can 
no longer fail to see that there are serious 
objections to their method of achieving 
temperance or total abstinence. In aban- 
doning the wisdom of the framers of the 
government in leaving such matters to 
state control, and the experience of a 
hundred and fifty years, which has justified 
that wisdom, they have jeopardized their 
real objective. Before the passage of the 
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Volstead Act the Anti-Saloon League 
fought the saloon, and the W. C. T. U. 
taught temperance. These organizations 
made steady gains in the hearts of the 
people. Organized industry joined them in 
teaching total abstinence. A conviction 
that drinking did not pay was growing. As 
it grew to enforceable proportions in any 
state or county, the habits of the people 
were translated into the statutes, and the 
conviction of the people aided enforce- 
ment. 

But the field of endeavor is now changed. 
The efforts of dry organizations are di- 
rected toward convincing the public that 
morality demands that a Federal police 
regulation must be obeyed, even where it 
contradicts the habits and wishes of the 
majority of the people. The instinct for 
local self-government which the drys used 
to advantage before, they have now ranged 
against them. For the Volstead Act is 
a test of the Federal Government’s wisdom 
in encroaching on the jurisdiction of the 
states and on local government. This 
is the main domestic issue in the United 
States. 

But the very fact that it does not belong 
in the province of the Federal Government 
makes it impossible for the two national 
parties to make an issue of it between 
them. People are divided on the question 
more by locality than by party. The 
Southern Democrats are predominantly 
dry, the Northern Democrats wet. The 
Eastern Republicans are considerably wet, 
the Western Republicans chiefly dry. 
Having assumed a burden which the ma- 
chinery of our national government is 
fitted neither to carry on nor to get rid of, 
we shall have to endure until the instinct 
of the people evolves some method of living 
in comparative comfort with a situation 
which now is in many places corrupt and 
intolerable. 

An appeal to all good people to obey 
the law because it is the law has no as- 
surance of success. The laws governing 
slaves were habitually broken by people 
in the North, who organized the “Under- 
ground Railroad” for the very purpose of 
breaking the law while the slave-owners 
vainly asked for Jaw enforcement, And 





WHEN LABOR IS A MONOPOLY 


the Fifteenth Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution has failed of enforcement, 
for it was a general law, unsuited to 
particular conditions. Altogether, the 
processes of legislating humanity into 
progress without first convincing it has 
not proved to bring about either the 
immediate or the lasting benefits which 
the slower methods produce. 


Automobile Buying 
Al Barometer of Optimism 


A GREAT MANY SOLEMN warnings 
have been issued against the practice 
of buying automobiles on the installment 
plan. For this plan argues a belief in 
the beneficence of Providence for the im- 
mediate future which seems unjustified 
to many authorities on credit. As the 
purchase of automobiles is largely on the 
installment basis, the automobile trade 
may in some sense be taken as a barometer 
of people’s immediate expectations—which 
are always tempered by the immediate 
past. 

Looked at in this way, it is interesting to 
see where automobiles are increasing most 
rapidly. Registration shows that during 
1925 the increase in the states of the lower 
South was as follows: 


Georgia 
Florida . 
Alabama 
Louisiana . 
Mississippi 
Texas 
Arkansas 


19.4 per cent. 
46.8 “ “ 
23.7 cc 

16.3 


33.6 if9 
236 * 


29.3 “ 


After this group of Southern states the 
mountain states are the most optimistic 
about their ability to pay for automobiles. 
The comparative record there is: 


“cc 


Arizona 
New Mexico 
Nevada 
Utah 
Colorado 
Idaho 
Montana 


17.6 per cent. 
17.8 cc “ 
16.8 “ 
32.5 “c 
12.6 “ 
17.7 cc 
18.8 “ 

The industrial states in the East and 
the Middle West show percentages varying 
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from 6.6 in Rhode Island, where the 
competition of the Southern mills has 
dimmed the prospects of the cotton indus- 
try, to Maryland, where industry and 
agriculture are happily enough blended 
to encourage the people to believe that 
they could safely order 18 per cent. more 
cars in 1925 than the year before. A 
similar condition in Tennessee raised the 
percentage there to 19.5. Evidently the 
ban against evolution is not extended 
into the field of transportation. 

Every one of the forty-eight states 
bought more cars in 1925 than in 1924, 
South Carolina with its poor roads show- 
ing the smallest increased percentage—4.2. 
The total registration for the entire 
country increased during the year 13.4 per 
cent. Whether they should be or not, 
the American people are not downhearted 
concerning the future, if buying auto- 
mobiles be a barometer. 


A Challenge 


To the Government 


THE GENERAL STRIKE in Great Brit- 
ain arose fundamentally from the de- 
pressed condition of industry and indus- 
trial workers. A general strike to help 
the coal miners could hardly have been 
called, even in so highly organized a coun- 
try as England, if labor were in a pros- 
perous and satisfied mood. The pity of 
it is, that no settlement of such a strike 
can help the fundamental difficulty. But 
even with the degree of dissatisfaction 
which exists in Britain it is doubtful 
whether such a general strike could be 
staged if the unionization of industry were 
not so complete. 

British industry has accepted the theory 
of British labor that it is wise for the 
unions to have an almost complete monop- 
oly in labor. Seemingly, they have not 
feared that with such a monopoly the 
unions would either curtail production or 
threaten the authority of the government. 
A good many American employers who 
have had experience in Great Britain feel 
that the unions have curtailed production. 

The general strike is a challenge to the 
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government’s authority. If the British 
unions have curtailed production, that 
does not mean that they have hurt them- 
selves or their country in so doing unless 
it can be shown that greater production 
would have made prices lower and that 
these lower prices would have found con- 
sumers for the increased production. 

Quantity production brings high wages 
and large profits, but only when quantity 
consumption is provided. The British 
public is not prosperous enough to be a 
sufficiently generous buyer to help indus- 
try out of its difficulties. The breaking- 
down of what restrictions union labor puts 
on output might come in a boom, but it is 
unlikely to come until after industry has 
given work to the last million unemployed, 
and that means more consumers than there 
have been heretofore clamoring for British 
goods. In the United States quantity 
demand usually precedes production, 
rather than the other way about. And yet 
the experience of the United States, al- 
though enjoyed under much more favor- 
able conditions, indicates that there is 
much to be said for competition in the 
labor field as well as between industrial 
companies. The competition between 
union and non-union labor in the United 
States has on the whole worked pretty well. 
The power of the unions has been enough 
to threaten employers who were moved by 
no other motives into more or less fair be- 
havior, and the un-unionized part of indus- 
try has provided a competition which has 
prevented the unions from such standard- 
ization as would prevent progress in the 
industry and larger wages. The most 
dramatic wage increase in this country— 
that made by Henry Ford—was in a non- 
union shop. 

It is true that conditions in the United 
States and Great Britain are so different 
that comparisons are misleading, but the 
results of an admittedly high calibre of 
leadership for monopolistic unions in 
Britain, when faced with the strain of 
post-war conditions, do not seem to have 
justified the high hopes held out for them 
by students of industrial affairs. The 
leaders of the British unions, if asked in 
quiet times if the unions questioned the 
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authority of the government, would prob- 
ably have answered: “No.” But it was 
inevitable that when conditions were 
bad the concentration of such power as the 
unions had should suggest, even compel, 
its use. A well-organized powerful minor- 
ity attempted to impose its will upon the 
majority by methods outside the govern- 
mental procedure of their country. Labor 
has tried in Great Britain what in the past 
Americans feared “the money trust” and 
the big corporations might do to them. 
The “trusts were busted” and the Federal 
Reserve System inaugurated, to prevent 
the possibility of organized minorities 
trying to dominate the public. The con- 
flict, however much or little it actually 
threatened, was prevented in this country. 
In Great Britain it has come to the test. 


“Money Which Britain 
Never Touched or Used’ 


IN THE UNITED STATES the interest 
on the national debt arising from the war 


amounts to about $11 a person. In Great 
Britain, where the average income is much 
smaller, the interest on the war debt is 
something like $50 per person. In France 
and Italy the comparison is more striking, 
since the earning power of the French and 
Italians is lower. The burden of the war 
debts in Europe is exceedingly heavy. 
In the United States the prosperity of the 
country makes it light. That is the simple 
reason why there is so much hard feeling 
in Europe over our policy of funding debts 
to us on the “capacity to pay” of the 
different nations, or, in other words, 
charging what the traffic will bear. 

The strain of paying heavy taxes has 
led to several extraordinary legends. For 
instance, in Great Britain an ex-Chancellor 
of the Exchequer says that Britain is pay- 
ing us £38,000,000 a year “for money 
which we never touched and never used.” 
Half that statement is literally true. 
Great Britain never “touched” the money. 
It was loaned in the form of credits and 
“used” by Great Britain to buy armament 
and supplies. It is true that before we 
entered the war Great Britain had loaned 





MR. PUNCH ON THE WAR DEBTS 


to her allies a sum practically equivalent 
to that which she later borrowed from us, 
but that does not change the fact that she 
did borrow from us and that she did use 
the money. 

Mr. Bullock of The Daily Mail (of 
London) suggests that because several 
states of the Union repudiated debts some 
years ago, that part of these repudiated 
debts owed in England be deducted with 
interest from the British debt to us. The 
logical thing from his premises would be 
for Great Britain to repudiate part of her 
debt. She would then demonstrate, as 
those states demonstrated, that repudi- 
ation costs more than payment. Having 
paid the heavier penalty which follows 
repudiation these states can hardly be 
expected, like the pessimist, now to take 
on the other evil. 

Winston Churchill points out that the 
United States, which disclaimed any 
desire for reparations, will indirectly— 
through Britain, France, Italy, and Bel- 
gium—get most of the reparations that are 
paid. All this is true; if our debtors say 


ge 
© Reproduced by courtesy of Punch, April 11, 1917 
THE UNITED STATES OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND AMERICA 


Joun But (to Presient Witson): “ Bravo, 
Sir! Delighted to have you on our side.” 
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that the money they send us is reparation 
money and not tax money, there is no way 
to prove the contrary—only, it is but fair 
to say that we have not asked for the 
reparation money. And our old friend 
Mr. Punch, he who drew inspiring pictures 
of our entry into the war, now carica- 
tures our desire for payment of our loans. 

All this means that taxes weigh terribly 
on the people in Britain and on the Conti- 
nent. It is not the logic of the arguments 
themselves that bring them forth, but the 
difficulty of paying the taxes. The funda- 
mental cause of Britain’s general strike 
was, in the miners’ own words, that life 
isn’t good enough. They wanted about 
$15 a week—asum that sounds ridiculously 
small here. That indicates the standard 
of earnings on which they. are paying 
nearly five times as much for war debts 
as we are. 

On the other hand, the best evidence of 
the logic of the American position is that 
the debtor governments acquiesce in it. 
They borrowed the money. They are 
obligated to pay it back. We were then 


© Reproduced by courtesy of Punch, March 31, 1926 
UNCLE SAM’S TONIC TALK 
Uncie Sam: “My poor dear friends, what have 


you learned from the Great War? Nothing!” 


CHORUS OF POOR DEAR FRIENDs: “Oh, Sir! At 
least we’ve learned what we owe to you.”, 
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under no agreement to mitigate the pay- 
ment, and are not now, except as the debt- 
funding arrangements allow. Nor is there 
anything in the argument that the Allies 
are justified in believing it was our war 
before we entered it and that therefore 
we should pay for what happened before 
we joined them. No other government or 
people can decide for us when our responsi- 
bility for a war begins, any more-than we 
can make such a decision for some one else. 
Moreover, our government was careful 
not to become an Ally, not to commit itself 
to any agreements with the Allies. It was 
as free to stop as it was to begin its partici- 
pation. Nor does the consideration that 
very many people in the United States 
wished to go to war when the Lusitania 
was sunk alter these facts. And further- 
more, it is true, as Senator Reed of 
Missouri affirms, that if the foreign tax- 
payers do not pay what they owe to our 
government, our own taxpayers will have 
to make it up. 

The logic is all on our side. How much 
wisdom accompanies it? Wisdom and 
generosity often go hand in hand. The 
two complement each other in the letter 
discussing the treatment of foreign nations 
written by Washington to Gouverneur 
Morris, then in England, in 1791, the spirit 
of which might well apply in the present 
circumstances. 


Should we, under the present state of affairs, 
form connections other than we now have with 
any European powers, much must be con- 
sidered in effecting them, on the score of our 
increasing importance as a nation; and, at the 
same time, should a treaty be formed with a 
nation, whose circumstances may not at this 
moment be very bright, much delicacy would 
be necessary in order to show that no undue 
advantages were taken on that account. For 
unless treaties are mutually beneficial to the 
parties, it is vain to hope for a.continuance 
of them beyond the moment when the one, 
which conceives itself overreached, is in a 
situation to break off the connexion. And I 
believe it is among nations as with individuals, 
that the party taking advantage of the dis- 
tresses of another will lose infinitely more in 
the opinion of mankind, and in subsequent 
events, than he will gain by the stroke of the 
moment. 
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“The stroke of the moment” gains us 
yearly about twice the Ford Company’s 
profits in money. What we lose “in the 
opinion of mankind [including ourselves] 
and in subsequent events,” is still to be 
reckoned. 


Briand, Economics, 
and Politics 


THE WORLD has again to thank M. 
Briand, for he has served France well, and 
in so doing has served the world. Briand 
has had a more realistic picture of his 
country’s condition than have most French 
politicians since the war, or at any rate he 
has had more courage to advocate policies 
based upon realities than have his compet- 
itors. He has been more moderate in 
his expectations of reparations from Ger- 
many than Poincaré, for example, and 
nearer right. He has worked hard to 


maintain an entenie with Great Britain. 
In these things he has seemed to be less 
nationalistic than his opponents; but 
usually it has been merely that he had 


better judgment of what could be obtained 
for France, and has therefore succeeded 
where others, who claimed more in the 
name of patriotism, got nothing. 

Briand has succeeded in balancing 
the French budget and funding the foreign 
debt. If the franc is not to follow the 
German mark out of existence, these two 
things had to be done. It is economi- 
cally possible for France to go on from this 
point. She can stabilize the franc at 
some level, preserving thereby a portion 
of the savings of peasants and proprietors 
and entrepreneurs, giving the professional 
classes a chance to survive, and in general 
maintaining the fabric of French society 
as it is now. It would maintain also 
French prestige and power in a way im- 
possible if the franc were abandoned as 
was the mark. 

As far as economic ability is concerned, 
France can maintain herself. But whether 
she can do the same politically is the ques- 
tion. The parties of the so-called Left 
Bloc have a majority in the Chamber of 
Deputies. They refused support to 
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Caillaux, their chosen prophet. Then they 
refused to vote the money to carry on the 
government for Briand. He resigned; but 
since there was no one to take his place, 
he took up the burden again and this time 
succeeded. Will the combination which 
sustained him in his successful tax meas- 
ures and debt settlement continue to give 
him support? Nobody knows. What 
has been done so far will not save French 
finances, unless it is followed up. The 
French people have prepared themselves 
for the pinch of the necessary taxation. 
A continuous financial policy can stem the 
tide that has been running against French 
finances. Will the parties that control the 
Chamber have the courage to face these 
issues, or will they repair their fences 
against the next election with demagogic 
promises? 


Where the Parliamentary 
System Fails 


IN A LARGER SENSE the general im- 
potence and incoherence of the parliamen- 
tary régime in France is due to the fact 
that Parliament is free to set up or pull 
down ministries and obstruct the whole 
work of government, without being in any 
way responsible to the country for its ac- 
tion. In England, of course, a premier can 
appeal to the country; and before turning 
out a Cabinet, members of Parliament 
must be prepared to back up their stand 
by going to the expense and risk of a gen- 
eral election. 

The right of dissolution in France is in 
the hands of the President, and depends on 
the consent of the Senate; and neither one 
is disposed to accept the responsibility of 
using it. The right can be made effective 
only by allowing the premier to make his 
appeal to the country, and for this a re- 
vision of the Constitution would be neces- 
sary. Poincaré is now campaigning for 
some such revision, but nine out of ten 
politicians will always be against it, and 
the Chamber can easily block it. 

Furthermore, to appeal to the country 
through dissolution cannot normally be as 
effective a method in France as in England, 
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since political opinion does not gather it- 
self into two or three great parties, but 
breaks up into many distinct groups. 
From 1870 until now no one party has 
ever had a majority in the Chamber. 
Cabinets have depended on blocs and 
combinations, not from choice or perversity 
but because no other basis has been pos- 
sible. The parties concerned take a 
clear-cut stand over the issues on which 
Cabinets fall, and often the issue is obscure 
or trifling. Briand and Doumer were 
turned out by a mixed vote of socialists, 
radicals, and conservatives: if there were 
an appeal to the country, the average 
voter would be fairly puzzled as to how to 
express his pro or con in the matter by the 
ballot. 

As a result of all this, the fundamental 
feature of the parliamentary system in 
England has been dropped altogether in 
France, and, lacking this balance wheel, 
the machine races without control. The 
party conduct of government has become a 
highly developed form of indoor sport: 
a game played inside the walls of the 
Palais Bourbon, without interference from 
public opinion. In all parties there are 
leaders who stand up against the current, 
but the rank and file of Deputies, absorbed 
in personal ambitions, local interests, or 
party manceuvres, turn Cabinets out of 
office, wreck their policies, and obstruct 
their conduct of affairs—with the most 
complete irresponsibility as to the con- 
sequences. 


Mussolini, fefferson, 


and Colonization 


IS MUSSOLINI DANGEROUS to the 
peace of Europe? He talks strikingly in 
the tones of the pre-war Kaiser. He 
speaks of Italy’s desire for position in the 
world as the Kaiser spoke of ‘‘Germany’s 
place in the sun.” Mussolini has a “day” 
in the future as had the German navy. 
Mussolini has his “shining armor,” his 
dramatic comings and goings, his ecstatic 
promises of future greatness to his people. 
Is history to repeat itself? 

Perhaps; but Italian history is more 
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likely to repeat Italian history than Ger- 
man history. Mussolini is not mimicking 
the Kaiser. He is merely repeating the 
phrases of the Italian statesmen of before 
the war. As far back as 1891 Sefior Parelo 
said of Crispi’s schemes for establishing 
Italy in Africa that “Sefior Crispi personi- 
fied in perhaps an exaggerated form the 
megalomaniac propensities of the majority 
of the governmental classes.” And in the 
preface to Signor Tittoni’s book on Italy’s 
foreign policy, published in 1914, just 
before the war, is this sentence: “Nor, 
lastly, can it be forgotten that our country 
still lives in a great measure of [in] the 
glorious traditions of its past, which spur 
it to aspire to a high place in international 
relations.” 

The ancient glory that was Rome is ever 
present in the Italian mind. Italy has 
been in a growing mood. She made war 
on Turkey in ror and took Tripoli in 
order to reéstablish the ancient Roman 
Empire in Africa. She took the Dode- 
canese Islands from Turkey and all the 
while her eyes were fastened on Trente 
and Trieste and control of the Adriatic. 


Her understandings with France and 
Great Britain had given her the oppor- 


tunity she craved in Africa. Then came 
the Great War. It presented another 
opportunity, a chance to recover her “lost 
provinces.” She took the chance and 
recovered the provinces. But with them 
came calamity. At the end of the war 
Italy had enlarged her boundaries, but her 
prestige was small. Her armies had suf- 
fered defeats. Her statesmen were not 
amongst the “big three.” Her pride was 
shattered, her morale low, her debts high. 
Her mind was fertile for the doctrines of 
the Soviets. Then came Mussolini. In 
effect he said: “Throw out the leaders who 
have failed. I will take command and I 
promise you to restore our sacred heritage 
and make of Italy a modern Rome.” He 
restored their pride, their morale, their 
purpose and confidence. He has led 
Italy back into her old paths. 

How dangerous was Italy before the 
war? Her Roman dream of expansion was 
fed by her nationalists, then as now. The 
speeches were intense and flamboyant, 
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then as now. But the action then was 
based on understandings with other 
nations. Premier Briand says that it is 
now. It is true that Mussolini is less 
restrained, more theatrical, less balanced 
than were his predecessors in the policy of 
reviving the Roman Empire, but the policy 
seems essentially the same. It is to ac- 
quire an irrepressible sentimental interest 
in a desired territory; add to this the argu- 
ment that Italy needs an outlet for her 
surplus population and new sources of raw 
materials; with a case built upon these 
foundations see whether by a deal or a 
fait accompli new territory can be brought 
under the Italian flag. All this sounds 
very bad in this present enlightened age. 
And it has its dangers, for there is no 
vacant land for Mussolini to fulfill his 
promises with. Whose land is Italy going 
to grow on and how? 

In general there are two ways by which 
a country grows. In our own history 
the acquisition of Texas is a good example 
of one. The United States Government 
did nothing. But people from the United 
States went into Texas, got control of it, 
and then presented it and themselves to 
the government. Most of the British 
Empire was added to the British crown 
in this fashion. Enterprising Britons 
went far and wide, and dragged the au- 
thority of an unwilling government after 
them. The other method is for the 
government directly to take a hand in the 
acquisition of territory, usually with the 
army and navy. The first method, while 
perhaps slower, involves less risk and has 
acquired a degree of respectability which 
governmental acquisition by fcrce of 
arms has not. 

Jefferson had the distinction clearly in 
mind in 1791. At that time the Spanish 
Governor of Florida invited citizens of the 
United States to leave their homes and 
come to Florida, there to live under the 
rule of Spain. Jefferson wrote to Wash- 
ington as follows concerning the Governor 
of Florida’s proclamation: 


This is meant for our people, debtors take 
advantage of it—and go off with their prop- 
erty. Our citizens have a right to go where 
they please. It is the business of our states” 





HOW TO OBTAIN COLONIES 


to take measures to stop them till their debts 
are paid. This done, I wish a hundred thou- 
sand of our inhabitants would accept the 
invitation. It will be the means of delivering 
to us peaceably what may otherwise cost us a 
war. 


Jefferson’s prophecy was correct and his 
philosophy sound. Americans went to 
Florida, not by the hundred thousand, but 
in sufficient numbers to acquire such power 
by the occupation that by 1819 Spain was 
glad finally to cede the troublesome terri- 
tory to the United States. 

If Mussolini is in a hurry for expansion, 
if he desires to get new countries before 
his people have acquired rights by habi- 
tation and usage, he will probably have 
to fight for them. If he is willing to wait 
and if the Italians have the capacity to 
colonize and dominate other parts of the 
world they may later bring themselves 
and their acquired country under the 
banners of the modern Rome. But this 
is a slow process, requiring much capacity 
in the people that carry it out—more now 
than in the days when the British Empire 
was formed, for the opportunities are 
smaller and the competition greater. 


Impalpable China 


THE MERCURIAL QUALITY of the 
peculiar entity which fills the position in 
the international world assigned to the 
Republic of China has again been demon- 
strated. While two international con- 
ferences were actually in session at Peking, 
both working over plans to revise existing 
treaties in accordance with the supposed 
desires of the Chinese people, the Govern- 
ment of China faded out of existence over 
night; and the next day a new one took its 
place. Yet the situation was not greatly 
altered. The conferences continued. And 
each of the powers in turn has tried to 
grasp that nebulous body called China. 
Russia has just had her turn. It looked 
for a time as if she might actually succeed 
in getting a firm hold on this intangible 
state. Russian agents were in effective 
control of Mongolia; Russia had recovered 
the old czarist position on the Chinese 
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Eastern Railway, and with it a large 
measure of control in northern Manchuria; 
a revolutionary government at Canton 
owned to its affection for Moscow, and was 
at grips with the British colony at Hong 
Kong. Still more important, Russia had 
been able, by her timely support of Feng 
Yu Hsiang, the strongest northern military 
chieftain, to reduce him to dependence 
upon Russian guidance and thus to extend 
her potential control over a substantial 
section of northern China, including the 
national capital itself. 

Things had not looked so favorable to 
Russian designs upon the Far East since 
the days of the Cassini Convention in 
1896. But, as in those days, Russia over- 
reached herself. The Soviet Government 
had gained great favor in China by talking 
international justice and condemning the 
imperialism of the capitalistic powers; but 
this fair speech lost its persuasive power 
when the Chinese began to realize that 
behind it the Soviets were slowly securing 
a grip on more Chinese territory than ever 
a czar had dreamed of. Russia continued 
her aggression in Mongolia, sent an ulti- 
matum demanding control over the rail- 
road through Manchuria, and finally was 
indirectly responsible for the shooting of 
some forty students before the President’s 
palace in Peking. These peculiar evi- 
dences of sympathy and friendship de- 
stroyed the last vestige of confidence in 
Soviet intentions and in the government of 
Feng Yu Hsiang, which seemed the ready 
instrument of Russian designs. 

The two other chief military barons 
joined against the Russian satellite. Chang 
Tso-lin came down from the North and 
Wu Pei-fu, again established along the 
Yangtsze, came up from the South. Bit- 
ter enemies, these two chieftains were 
thrown into codperation by their mutual 
desire to eliminate Feng and the Russians 
from the capital. Feng himself assisted 
them by making a hasty retreat into Mon- 
golia, and his generals and troops followed 
as fast as the difficulties of transportation 
would allow. Feng’s great “National 
Army” melted away. There was no hot 
pursuit because neither Chang nor Wu 
dared to move ahead of the other. After 
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some delay, however, they set out, keeping 
a close eye upon each other for the first 
signs of the break which both felt certain 
must come. 

Gossip credits Japanese support for 
Chang and British support for Wu. 
Chang has had, and undoubtedly will 
have, Japanese support against Russian 
advances in Manchuria, but Japan’s 
attitude toward China has been very 
“correct” and in strict accordance with 
the agreements of the Washington Con- 
ference. There is no reason to think that 
she is supporting Chang in any attempt 
to extend his sway over China proper. 
Nor is there anything to indicate British 
support for Wu is anything more tangible 
than British sympathy. Just who will 
be the ultimate beneficiary of the recent 
overturn is not yet clear. But it is not 
likely to be China, for China is not organ- 
ized to take advantage of any opportunity 
whatever. 


Should America 
“Get Out of China’? 


THESE POLITICAL SOMERSAULTS 
at Peking emphasize once again a fact too 
often lost sight of in discussing the rights 
and duties of the powers toward China. 
The problem is not China’s alone, nor is 
it a matter for separate dealing between 
China and the different powers concerned. 
It is in a very peculiar sense an inter- 
national problem. 

The underlying reason for this is that 
the Chinese people are not organized as a 
state. The nominal government of the 
republic, at Peking, has no organic relation 
to the country as a whole. It neither 
reigns nor governs. Internally it is a 
farce; externally it is little more. To be 
sure, the republic is recognized and dealt 
with by the powers as a member of the 
family of nations. But it has no semblance 
of a mandate from the Chinese people and 
no material power, nor any substance in 
relation to other governments. From the 
point of view of international politics, 
China is a vacuum. Into this vacuum 
have rushed the occidental powers and 
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Japan. What is recognized as the Govern- 
ment of China is neither more nor less than 
a name given to the point of balance be- 
tween these opposing forces. 

It is this situation that is ignored by 
those who, in an excess of generosity, 
would grant Young China’s demands, 
abolish the unequal treaties, restore the 
full measure of sovereignty, and if need be, 
“get out of China.” If the other powers 
prove recalcitrant and refuse such action, 
these enthusiasts would have the United 
States take this course alone. Presumably 
the end they have in view is the establish- 
ment of China as an independent nation 
among the nations. In their zeal to do 
what they believe is right by China, 
they would willingly sacrifice such inter- 
ests as the United States may have in that 
part of the world. 

If our State Department should heed 
their advice and adopt their impetuous 
program, the result would be quite the 
opposite of what they desire. American 
interests would have been sacrificed and 
China would have gained not a whit, for 
sovereignty cannot be restored toa vacuum. 
The presence of the United States in the 
Chinese mess is a powerful preventive 
against the subjugation of China to other 
powers. For thirty years the policy of the 
United States has been directed toward 
the preservation of Chinese integrity. 
This policy has been reasonably successful, 
but it would not have been if at any time 
in those thirty years the United States had 
“got out of China.” China owes much of 
what unity and independence she has left 
to-day to the presence of the United States. 
Our continued presence is necessary to pre- 
serve her integrity until such time as she 
can so organize her own forces that a real 
Chinese Government will fill the inter- 
national vacuum through which the forces 
of international imperialism now play. 

Fifteen or twenty years ago there 
was much talk in this country of the “in- 
ternational mind.” Books were written, 


-speeches were made, conferences were 


held, all to the end that we might acquire 
this new improvement. This concerted 
effort ushered into our presence not much 


_ of the international mind, but a good dea: 





SENTIMENTALISM TOWARD THE ORIENT 


of the international heart. Many of us 
became convinced that international fair- 
dealing meant giving any petitioner every- 
thing he asked. 

The lessons of the war brought home to 
some extent the fallibility of any such 
dogma. We began to learn that inter- 
national affairs were infinitely too compli- 
cated to be resolved by any simple formula. 
But there are many of us who have not yet 
learned that salutary lesson. The inter- 
national heart beats wildly on every new 
issue and in the consequent rush of warm 
blood it is only with difficulty that the 
inchoate international mind retains its 
grip. 

The impulse to give to Young China all 
it asks, even though it lead to the sub- 
jugation of the republic, is not the only 
manifestation of this tendency. The atti- 
tude of many people toward Japanese 
immigration, their attempt to avoid 


present unpleasantness by laying the 
foundation for future trouble, was another. 
And the manifesto of the bishops against 
the Lausanne Treaty falls in the same 


category. 

There is nothing constructive in these 
attitudes. Rejection of the Treaty of 
Lausanne would neither punish the Turks 
nor advance American interests. It would 
merely throw the whole question open to 
the renewal of negotiations which would 
be much more likely to breed strife than 
concord. As the Turks can hardly be 
expected to apologize for their past offenses 
in any new treaty, we should have no way 
of attaining our goal but by the use of 
force. The use of force against Turkey 
means war. Emotion has its place, but 
it is of little value in peaceably adjusting 
the differences between nations. 

The heart is no more safe a guide in 
international affairs than elsewhere. In 
an age which tends to economic determin- 
ism there is dire need of liberalism, of 
idealism. But liberalism and idealism 
defeat their own purposes when they de- 
generate into injudicious sentimentality. 
Public opinion on world affairs in this 
country is most intense at the two ex- 
tremes. Imperialists, at one end, are 
clear as to what they want. The senti- 
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mentalists, at the other, are vociferous in 
presenting their solutions. The great 
body of the people, whose thought and 
opinion would normally lie between these 
two, is but beginning to make its influence 
felt. It must develop so that both the 
international heart and the international 
appetite may be kept in their proper places. 
Only so can America play worthily the 
unaccustomed rdéle of world-power for 
which she has been cast. 


Al Nation of Teachers— 
For One Year Only 


“WIPE OUT ILLITERACY by 1930” 
is the battle cry of the National Illiteracy 
Crusade, recently launched from head- 
quarters in the American Red Cross Build- 
ing in Washington, D.C. The movement 
is a nation-wide projection of the work of 
the Moonlight Schools of Kentucky, where 
practical methods were discovered by 
which adult illiterates can be taught to 
read and write in six weeks. 

Four and a half million grown men and 
women in the United States cannot write 
their own names or read a newspaper. 
Half a million of the country’s youth is in 
the same plight. Illiteracy, therefore, 
is largely a problem of the middle-aged 
and the old. Its cure is not advocated 
primarily for any great economic gain to 
the nation, for its victims are in humble 
circumstances and will probably so re- 
main. But as an opportunity to perform 
a humanitarian service of incalculable 
value, and at a trifling cost in effort and 
money, this cause must appeal profoundly 
to all people of kindly feelings. 

Imagine the humiliation of the man or 
woman who must sign any legal document 
with a “mark,” who must appeal to some- 
one else when a letter must be written or 
read, and who must depend for all news 
of the world upon the chance retelling of it 
by acquaintances who can read. These 
are some of the human aspects of the 
matter. 

The Kentucky pioneers in the teaching 
of adult illiterates invented a writing 
tablet, the first sheet of which was made of 
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ILLITERACY IN THE UNITED STATES 


extra heavy blotting paper. The teacher 
wrote the name of a pupil on this sheet, 
not with pencil, but with a pointed stick 
that made a deep identation of the paper. 
The name was written thus ten times. 
The pupil was then given a pencil and told, 
not to copy the writing, but to let his 
pencil rest in these indentations and follow 
them. By this device, his hand was guided 
and the delighted pupil saw his own name 
emerge in written characters. By thus 
tracing in pencil the indented signature the 
ten times, his hand became used to forming 
the letters, and at the eleventh trial, on 
smooth paper, he found himself writing 
his name unaided. The whole process 
took about twenty-five minutes. 

The psychological effect upon the pupil 
may be imagined. Removing lifelong 
disability in a few moments produced a 
lively sensation of pride, followed by 
confident hope that the veil of ignorance 
could be further lifted by further effort. 
An equally ingenious First Reader was 
devised by Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, one 
of the Kentucky pioneers, who is now 
Director of the new National Illiteracy 
Crusade. By means of this text-book, 


illiterates are taught, in six weeks, enough 
to enable them to read the Bible or the 
newspapers, and to write letters to their 
absent relatives and friends. They emerge 
into a world of new thought and interest 
that before was closed to them. The most 
touching expressions of gratitude have 
repaid their teachers, who have in spirit 
re-united lonely mothers to their distant 
children by the magic of the written word. 

To most of us, to whom reading and 
writing were taught so early that we have 
forgotten the time when we were masters 
of neither, it is hard to realize how much 
these things mean. The hope of the 
National Illiteracy Crusade is, that those 
of us who have this blessing may be per- 
suaded to devote an hour a day for a few 
weeks to pass the gift on to a less fortunate 
neighbor. Anybody can do it—the meth- 
ods are so simple that a child could use 
them. The benefit to be conferred is 
equal almost to the restoring of sight to the 
blind. If enough kindly people would 
volunteer, each to give this instruction 
to one illiterate in his neighborhood—and 
every neighborhood has more than one— 
illiteracy could be wiped out within a. year. 





OUT OF THE COLLEGE INTO THE HOME 


Still Higher Education 
for Women 


IT HAS BECOME THE FASHION in 
colleges not only to study, but to study 
study—to appraise courses for their bear- 
ing on the history and life of human beings 
as a whole. These various attempts 
grouped under the name of orientation 
courses, are a healthy sign that the liberal 
education is being checked up on its use- 
fulness in the business of living. And here 
women’s colleges have taken the lead; 
several of them want to know not only 
what college courses mean, but what to do 
about them in after-life. 

The ladies seem to be having trouble in 
maintaining their intellectual life once 
they leave college. Women graduates who 
spend their days in the duties of housewife 
and mother complain they have no time for 
the finer things of mind and soul, while 
their graduate husbands, who spend the 
day manufacturing shoes or selling bonds, 
say nothing. Perhaps the women are less 
inclined to drop mental activity the day 
they get their diplomas, being more awake 
to the fact that graduation should be the 
beginning of education, not the end. At 
least it is certain that the women resent 
having their duties cut off their minds 
from the stimulus enjoyed in college. 
Since each year more women are exposed 
to professors and books in our colleges, the 
problem grows steadily more acute. 

To solve it several steps have been 
taken. Smith has founded, with the help 
of the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memor- 
ial, her Institute for the Codrdination of 
Women’s Interests. Vassar has a depart- 
ment attempting to study the control of 
environment; Connecticut College is de- 
veloping a course on the Art of Living; 
and Goucher College, in conjunction with 
the Southern Woman’s Educational Al- 
liance, is experimenting in social and vo- 
cational orientation for college women. 

The Smith project, which seems to be 
the most ambitions, is conducting research 
to discover methods of release from oc- 
cupations in the home, chiefly through 
codperative enterprises, and to find 
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methods of modifying present professional 
occupations to allow greater participation 
of woman. They wish to achieve “a true 
integration of her emotional or family 
life and her continuous intellectual in- 
terest.” 

All these movements try somehow to cure 
that vague dissatisfaction with life which 
afflicts women graduates when they are 
turned loose in the world. They seek the 
full, the abundant life, wherein mind, 
body, and soul function as a harmonious 
whole. 


Time to Look at Florida 


IT IS GENERALLY believed that the 
“binder boys” have largely left Florida. If 
the report is true, the staie is to be congrat- 
ulated. Fora man to bet that he could sell 
a $10,000 lot for more than $10,000 and 
“bind” the bet with $200 may make prices, 
but not values. Especially when, instead 
of actually selling the land, he sold his 
“binder” for $250 to a man who sold it for 
$300 to a man who sold it for $400 and 
soon. This is, of course, a great game as 
long as it lasts, but there must be an end 
to it. So much the better, for if the 
boom has flattened out and the binder 
boys are gone, the state still has every- 
thing of value that it ever had. 

As Hotspur said in “Henry IV,” Florida 
has “told the world” of its winter climate. 
A man can afford to buy a winter home 
much better without the boom. The 
warm water of the gulf stream still makes 
winter bathing a delight. Florida resorts 
will perhaps be worth as much tc the state 
without the hordes of speculators who 
went there to make money out of its guests 
and to take it out of the state as fast as 
possible. Moreover, too great a boom in 
the prices of agricultural land does not 
establish new farmers on the best basis for 
permanent profits. If indiscriminate buy- 
ing for a quick rise to a high price level, 
on which some one else has got to make 
good—if this kind of activity in Florida 
agriculture is over, farmers can again 
afford to buy in Florida. 

The boom was the usual dramatic, 
American manner of heralding a discovery. 
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The discovery was that the United States 
had a tremendous number of people who 
could afford to spend the winter away from 
home, and that Florida had a most invit- 
ing climate—and a fast-growing truck 
garden and citrus fruit industry. If the 
dramatic part of the boom is over, the 
fundamental facts still remain. Florida 
will continue to grow. One of the best 
indications of this fact is the recent report 
of the Atlantic Coast Line, a road not 
given to reckless judgments. The report 
says that the Coast Line is to continue 
spending its good money in extensions and 
improvements of its property in Florida. 


Flying Faster 


EIGHT HUNDRED and fifteen miles an 
hour is its estimated speed. It looks like a 
leanly built bumble bee, but so swiftly 
does it fly that it is impossible to capture it 
in action. There is a brief glimpse of a 
blurred streak, and it is gone. Cephenemyia 
is its name, and it is a not very well-known 
genus of the fly family, described in The 
Scientific Monthly by Dr. Charles H. T. 
Townsend. Taking Cephenemyia as an 
example, Dr. Townsend argues that it will 
be possible one of these days to fly around 
the world in a daylight day, provided that 
we can duplicate in mechanics what nature 
has provided us as a model. 

“Setting out from New York at 4 A. M.,” 
he writes, “we could take coffee over 
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Omaha, breakfast over Reno, tiffin over 
Peking, tea over Constantinople, and din- 
ner over Madrid, while arrival in New 
York at 9 Pp. M. would complete the cir- 
cuit.” If Dr. Townsend’s observation of 
the fly is correct, the proposition is not so 
far-fetched as it seems. He reports that 
these flies take no nourishment at all in 
the fly stage. Hence they must carry an 
enormous amount of energy in extremely 
reduced bulk and weight. It is not im- 
possible that whatever physical prowess 
an organism achieves on this earth can be 
imitated by a man-made machine. The 
ox, the ass, and the horse used to carry 
man’s burdens, yet they are now hope- 
lessly outclassed by train and motor truck. 
It used to take six weeks to go from Fair- 
banks to Point Barrow behind a dog 
team; now it is an afternoon’s ride in an 
airplane. The whale swims about the 
surface of the ocean, gets a supply of air, 
and dives down under the waters; so does 
the submarine. For if nature can ar- 
range certain elements to perform some 
physical work, man can follow after. 

Perhaps, then, it is possible that in 
time the rapid transit feats of Cephenemyia 
will be imitated by some scientist, en- 
gineer, and dare-devil pilot. That it is at 
present incredible is no barrier. We still 
say “I could no more do that than I could 
fly.” For it is only twenty-three years 
since the first Wright plane went sliding 
down the catapult necessary to start it on 
the first motor-driven flight. 





Hunting Lions With a Flashlight 
cA Nocturnal Sport for Steady Nerves 


MARTIN JOHNSON 


For fifteen years Mr. and Mrs. Johnson have been photographing wild life in the 
out-of-the-way places of the earth, and five years ago they found their paradise—a little 
crater lake, which they call Lake Paradise, on the northern frontier of British East 
Africa, near the border of Abyssinia. The spot teems with game, and they have made 
their home there for the purpose of making a photographic record of Africa’s vanishing 
wild animals. Though most of their work for the last two years has been with the mo- 


tion picture cameras, they have been playing with the flashlight, and this article and 
another to follow next month tell of their experiences and show their new photographs. 


F ALL the thrills we have had in 
making pictures in various parts 
of the world, none can compare 

with the excitement of making flashlight 
photographs of lions, elephants, rhinos, 
and other big game at night. Compared 
with this thrilling sport, the shooting of 
big game with rifles is tame. The big- 
game hunter kills his animal and the thrill 
is over, save in the rare intervals in the 
following years when the waning memory 
recalls details of the chase and kill; in 
making flashlights the thrill remains as 
long as the picture lives. 

In making flashlights man must pit all 
his keenness and knowledge against the 
keenness and instinct of the animal. 
The wind frequently shifts at night, and 
allowance must be made for that—because 
the animal catching the scent of man will 
do one of two things: either charge or 
depart in haste. In setting up the picture- 
taking apparatus, too, care must be taken 
that no person steps on the trail along 
which the game is expected to come, or 
the beasts will catch the scent and run 
away. The apparatus must be camou- 
flaged so that game will not see it in the 
moonlight, and it must be set to go off at 
the exact hundredth of a second or the 
animal will be out of range or out of focus. 

The equipment I use is most simple. 
My lamps are of non-rusting and non- 
corroding material that take flashlight 


cartridges of the highest power magnesia. 
A cable from these lamps leads to the 
cameras. Attached to the lamps are elec- 
tric dry batteries. 

In photographing lions a boma is built 
about the cameras and the flash apparatus 
and an opening is left in the boma directly 
ahead of the cameras, about twenty feet 
from the lenses. Here I focus on some 
object placed at the exact place I expect 
the lion to come. A zebra is shot and 
placed at this opening. The idea is, that 
the lion can come to the zebra kill only at 
the exact place he is wanted for the picture. 
I have my boys build a boma for myself, 
in a near-by tree if possible. Mrs. John- 
son and I then go into this boma just before 
dark, taking the electric wire with us, a 
push button on the end of the wire. 

The lion gets the scent and comes 
bounding to the zebra kill. When he is 
at the exact place I wish him I push the 
button, making the electric connection 
that sets off the flash cartridge. The re- 
bound of the flashlamp presses the bulb 
of the cameras at the exact time the flash 
is at its peak, making a shutter exposure 
of one two-hundredths of a second. Each 
picture gives a different thrill and some- 
times danger, so instead of describing flash 
photography as a whole I shall describe 
each picture separately and you may judge 
for yourself if this is not the greatest and 
most thrilling sport on earth. 
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The accompanying lion photographs 
were made on the Guasho Nyero River, 
about a hundred and fifty miles south of 
Lake Paradise. For a month we were 
busy there, taking moving pictures of the 
wild animals as they came to the soda 
marshes to drink the salty water which 
they seem to like better than the river 
water. Lions roared around us every 
night, and we decided to try for some 
flashlights. We built a fence of thorn 
bushes around a big thorn tree, and twenty 
feet up, in the forks of the tree, we built 
ourselves a boma large enough to sleep in 
during the night. 

To attract the lions to the spot we shot 
a zebra among the thousands frequenting 
the spot, and forty boys dragged the car- 
cass around for a couple of hours so that a 
scent might be left upon the ground. 
Then it was dragged through the only 
opening in the fence around the tree; to 
get at the zebra the lion had to come 
through the narrow opening, into the small 
area upon which the cameras were fo- 
cussed. One might, therefore, call these 
pictures studio portraits of lions, for we 
lured the beasts into our studio. 

After an early dinner Mrs. Johnson and 
I went into the boma, but until 10 o’clock 
nothing showed up except hundreds of 
zebra and smaller game, though five 
giraffes were eating the tender young buds 
from a near-by tree. At 10 o’clock I was 
asleep, but not so Mrs. Johnson—she 
never sleeps while in a boma for she is too 
keenly watching the game. She awakened 
me. It was bright moonlight and the 
sandy, alkali-covered soil reflected the 
moon rays so that the night was almost as 
light as day. 

I looked out through the peep hole. 
A full-grown young maneless lion was 
standing near the zebra kill. He was a 
beauty, his head moving in every direc- 
tion very slowly as if to see that every- 
thing was all right before starting to eat. 
But he was not in the exact position I 
wanted him, so I waited. He moved 
closer, just where I wanted him, but his 
head was down. I gently whistled; at 
this he looked all about but not up. I 
then turned the flashlamp on him, and 
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he raised his head, but notin alarm. I 
pressed the button and the flash went off 
with aloud boom. The lion, being blinded 
temporarily by the glare, ran directly in- 
to the thorn fence, then whirled and ran 
away. Pictures number one and two 
were obtained. 

We went down the ladder and while I 
reset the apparatus Mrs. Johnson stood 
guard with her .276 rifle. Before we had 
finished we saw the lion returning. He 
stopped when about forty yards away, lay 
down with his front paws thrust out in 
front of him, and watched us. He did 
not look angry, only curious, but we 
scrambled back up the tree as quickly 
as we could. In five minutes he was 
back again and eating on the hind quar- 
ters of the zebra. 

One thing I think necessary to explain 
about our flashlight work—we never step, 
or allow the boys to step, near the place 
where we want the animal to come, and 
no scent is there to frighten them, as we 
have found that scent will frighten an 
animal far more than will sight or noise. 

I tried for half an hour to get that lion 
into the right position. I whistled and 
he only raised his head for a moment 
and then went on eating. I kept the 
electric torch shining on his face and he 
only blinked his eyes. He must have 
thought it was the moon. Finally, he 
got up—he had been crouching down all 
the time—and moved to a good position. 
I pressed the button and away he went. 
We went down and reset, and in twenty 
minutes he was back again eating. Pic- 
tures three and four were the result. 

In about half an hour I made another 
flash, but it is similar to the others. Once 
again we reset and once again he returned. 
This time we let him eat, thinking perhaps 
other lions would come up, but nothing 
came. At the first sign of daybreak I 
started down the ladder, when Mrs. John- 
son called me to come back. The excite- 
ment in her voice caused me to scramble 
up quickly, and looking where she pointed 
I saw three lions and a lioness on another 
zebra kill about eighty yardsaway. They 
had seen me coming out of the tree and 
they were all crouching, lashing their tails. 
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Martin Johnson Photograph 
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HOW AND WHERE THE LION PHOTOGRAPHS WERE TAKEN 
Two cameras were set up and Mr. and Mrs. Johnson watched during the night from the shelter in the tree. 


I went down again and quickly set up my 
Akeley movie camera with a long focus 
lens, and with a slow motion of the crank 
I made a hundred feet of film. The pic- 
tures did not turn out well; it was too early 
and the light too yellow. 

Seeing me turn the crank, they backed 
off and stood watching me. No sooner 
had they gone than a score of little jackals 
ran to the almost finished zebra and 
Started to fight over it. At the noise the 
lions returned and the jackals ran away, 
but only a few feet. One very cautiously 
ventured up and started eating again, 
and did not run away when one of the 
lions came close. 


My boys call the jackal the “askaris of 
the lions.”” They say that the jackals 
lead the lions to their prey and that the 
lions allow the jackals part of the meat in 
payment. Certainly I have many times 
seen jackals within a few feet of lions and 
I have seen lions chase hyena when they 
came within fifty yards, showing that they 
were friendly with the jackal and enemies 
of the hyena. 

I ventured a few more feet of film, but 
my movement frightened the lions away. 
They stood off about a hundred yards 
and watched us. Then they licked their 
paws and yawned as though sleepy, just 
like house cats after drinking milk. They 
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142 HUNTING 
all went to the water, drank for five min 
utes, and disappeared in the bush. 

About nine o’clock the next night we saw 
a lion in the distance; then another and 
then two more. They were the four we 
had see in the morning. But they did not 
come directly to the zebra. For an hour 
they lay off about twenty-five feet out of 
range, but where we could watch them. 
Two played like kittens, and had a mock 


LIONS WITH A 





FLASHLIGHT 
went to sleep. One of them snored—I 
will swear to it, and so will Mrs. Johnson. 

After an hour two came and slowly ate 
from the zebra. I wanted them all there. 
| think it was about three in the morning 
when all four were at the zebra. . . | 
pressed the button and nothing happened. 
I pressed again; I pulled off the button 
and touched the bare wires together, but 
no tlash. We then threw stones out of the 


peep hole and 





stretched out 
on his side, 


fight. One 






another appar- 
ently went to 
sleep resting 
his head 
his forepaws. 
For 


on 
an hour 
they remained 
like this. Then 
silently a 
striped hywna 
crept up to the 


zebra. With 
a roar the 
closest lion 
sprang for him. 
The hyena 
was off in a 
flash and the 


lion after him; 
they could be 
heard 
ing through 
the marsh 
where the wa- 





splash- 





drove the lions 
away and went 
down to 


see 
what was 
wrong. I 
traced all the 
wires and tried 
to find the 
break or the 
short circuit, 
and finally 
found a_ loose 


connection, 
and tightened 
it. During this 
time the lions 
were creeping 
back; all four 
were less than 
forty yards 
away, crouch- 
ing with their 
eyes reflecting 
green in the 
moonlight. 
Once in a while 











5 A 


ter is about Johnson Ph © Am. Mus. Nat. Hist one would 
four inches BOCULY, THE ANIMAL TRACKER creep forward 
deep. A yelp — He has made only one mistake—he thought a leopard was alion. — a few feet. 
of pain from Talk about 
the hyena, the low guttural grunts of the Daniel in the Lions’ Den! We were 


lion returning, and the gradually diminish- 
ing yelps of the hyzna as he disappeared 
for parts unknown. 

The lion then returned to the zebra. 
He was probably the same one we had 
photographed the night before. He lay 
down alongside the zebra, but made no 
attempt toeat. After half an hour he got 
up, stretched himself, and went back and 
flopped himself down at the side of another 
lion, making them both grunt. They 


certainly feeling easier when we were up 
the ladder again, and no more were we 
settled comfortably again than they were 
all four back on the kill. I pressed the 
button again, but no flash. I jerked the 
wire thinking I might have a slight break 
that would touch and make the circuit, 
but no picture! We were the two most 
disappointed people on earth—a wonderful 
picture that we could not make. 

We watched the lions regretfully for the 





TWO MEALS FOR A LION 


Martin Johnson Photograph > Am. Mus. Nat. Hist. 
BUSH BUCK IN THE FOREST NEAR LAKE PARADISE 
They came up behind the cameras which were set to photograph animals coming down this trail, circled 
around the tripods, and returned to the trail at the point where Mr. Johnson stretched the wire connect- 
ing with the flashlight. He writes that he had never before seen bush buck of this kind at Lake Paradise: 
the species is new to him, and night photography was required to bring them to light. 
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Martin Johnson Photograph © Am. Mus. Nat. Hist. 
FLASHLIGHT OF AN ELEPHANT NEAR LAKE PARADISE 


Mr. Johnson set his camera up near the water-hole and the beast took ts own photograph 
by touching the wire, which is visible in the picture. 





OLD MAID 


Martin Johnson Photograph © Am. Mus. Nat. Hist. 
ANOTHER VIEW OF THE SAME ELEPHANT 
“The lady does not seem to have any friends, as she always travels alone, or perhaps she 
does not care to associate with the other elephants in the forest.” 








HUNTING LIONS WI 





TH A FLASHLIGHT 





MR. 


AND MRS. JOHNSON 





AND THEIR MOVING PICTURE CAMERAS 
Phis photograph ts reproduced from an earher installment for the purpose of showing some of the camera 
sed by the Johns Phe Akeley Professional and the Akeley Junior are the names of the machines, 
which were developed by Carl Akeley, another great African explorer, scientist, and artist 
rest of the night, thinking of the wonderful) on it. My first impulse was my cameras, 
photographs we could have made if the but it was getting late and was too fat 
apparatus had been working. Atdaylight back for them, so we three walked fast 


they walked slowly away. 


In preparation for the next night’s work 
we set out to get another zebra, but by 
this time the game was getting very shy. 
The herds kept ab 


1] 


out three hundred yards 
from us. A good shot might have picked 
off a zebra easily, but we were not good 
shots. We do so little shooting that we 
do not keep in practice. 

Until 4:30 we stalked 


once in a while taking a chance shot, but 


about zebra, 
not a bullet hit, and there were times that 
there was little excuse for us missing. 

We were creeping up to a bunch of 
zebra and were almost ready to shoot, 
when they stampeded and struck out in 
every direction. Up a fine, big, 
black-maned lion and a full-grown lioness. 
With one bound the lion struck the shoul- 


der of a zebra, seemed to slip off, but fas- 


rose 


tened its fangs in the neck and the zebra 


rolled over. In a second both lions were 


up to the lions, guns ready. They took 
one look at us and slipped off in the grass. 
We whistled for the boys and before dark 
had dragged the zebra to our tlash outfit. 


Phe f 


dawn 


ll force of our poor shooting did not 
us heard Ndundu 
in a low voice telling the boys that the 


upon until we 
lions, seeing we were such poor shots, had 
taken pity on us and got a zebra for us, 
and Ndundu ended his story by saying 
that they would further help us out by 
returning that night to get their pictures 
taken. 

But they did not— not a lion showed up. 
But hyenas and jackals came by the score. 
They fought one another, and dragged 
the zebra away, so that J had to go drag 
it back. ‘Toward morning I made some 
flashes of them, but they were all poor. 
Number five is one of them. 

A couple of months later we were over 
in the Ndoto mountains in the enormous 
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LIONS WITH A FLASHLIGHT 
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Martin Johnson Photograph 


© Am. Mus. N at. Hist 


THE JOHNSON CARAVAN ON SAFARI 


Northern Game Reserve, making elephant 
movies. One afternoon, while our safari 
was walking along the banks of a dry river 
bed, I saw a dead giraffe in the sand in 
the center of the dry river. Without 
giving much thought to it, Mrs. Johnson 
and I walked over to have a look. When 
we were within forty yards of it a fine, 
tawny-maned lion jumped up from under 
the ledge of a rock 
near by and witha 


giraffe’s back as it had its legs spread wh 
drinking at a water-hole near by. It h 
then fastened its fangs in the giraffe’s n« 
and broken the vertebra, and finally h 
pulled the long neck back; rigor moi 


set in while the head was looped, as show! 


in photograph number six. 
A peculiar thing I noticed was that wh 





we arrived there was not a vulture in sight 


but when the li 





few bounds was lost 
in the thornbush. 
We had not 
expecting this and 
kicked ourselves for 


been 


losing a fine movie. 

On examining the 
giraffe we had to 
change an opinion 
we had had. We 
had always thought 
that one lion could 
never pull down a 
giraffe. The pow- 
erful forelegs are 
supposed to be 
more than a match 
for one lion, but 
from the footprints 
and the wounds on 
the giraffe we could 
clearly see that 
only one lion had 





had bounded aw 


the vultures a 


settled about 1 
There is no dou 


the lion was abx 
and they knew 


they flew up. 
We decided tl! 
here was a chai 
to get a good flas 
light picture.  \ 
built a boma on t 
ground, as the 
were no big tr 
near. We sent t 
boys back to can 
but kept Bocu 
our elephant gui 
and Ndundu. 





peared like magi: 
until hundreds ha 


they realized they 
could not eat whi! 


had gone whe! 





done this job. The 
lion had evidently 
jumped on the 








Martin Johnson Photograph 
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LIONS WITH 





A FLASHLIGHT 

















Vartin Joh nson Photograph 


READY TO 


on topofa high rock about a hundred yards 
away and watch out for rhino, as we knew 
from the footmarks that many drank here 
every night. We figured they might come 
walking down the river bed and I could 
photograph them passing the giraffe if I 
was warned in time. 

For a couple of hours no animal of any 
kind showed up, and Mrs. Johnson must 
have become sleepy. Just back of her 
were several terraces of rocks almost on 
a level with the one she was on. One 
could jump from one to another. It was 
about midnight when I heard a _half- 
suppressed scream, followed by a shout 
from Ndundu. I run out the back of the 
boma and Mrs. Johnson seeing me cried, 
“Lion, lion! he is coming directly for 
you.”” With my gun ready I crouched and 
waited for the lion, which I could clearly 
see coming in my direction. When within 


© Am. Mus. Nat. Hist. 


SET UP CAMP 


ten vards I saw it was a hyena, so I did 
not shoot. 

Then we fell asleep—all but Boculy. 
We were awakened by the report of the 
flash and Boculy in a very matter-of-fact 
way explaining that he had photographed 
alion. Boculy has seen so much big game 
that he never becomes excited. He had 
seen me press the button and knew how 
to do it. Nothing more came that night. 
Next day on developing the plates I found 
we had a leopard— picture number six. 

And we had the laugh on Boculy. It 
was the first and last time I have known 
him to be wrong when it comes to wild 
game. It was very dark on this night and 
Boculy, having seen the lion in the day- 
time, and expecting it to return to its kill, 
had hypnotized himself into thinking he 
had seen it; he was probably half-asleep, 
too. 


Another installment of Martin Johnson’s narrative and flashlight photographs of 


wuld animals will appear in the July issue. 


The pictures include close-up photo- 


graphs of wild buffalo, elephants, rhinos, hyenas, and jackals, and in his narrative 
Mr. Johnson tells of a lone elephant which ate all the sweet potatoes in his patch at the 
kitchen door of the house at Lake Paradise, and took a magnificent flashlight of herself. 














Wilson as War President 
-~A Bold and Energetic Leader 


DAVID 


Secretary of Agriculture 
ONDAY evening, April 2nd, will 

stand out in my mind as the date 

of the most dramatic scene lever 
witnessed and of the most historic episode 
in which I ever had any part. That even- 
ing, the President, at half past eight o’clock, 
appeared before the Joint Session of Con 
gress to advise that body to declare that 
the recent course of Germany was nothing 
less than the 
and the people of the United States. 


war against government 


KF. HOUSTON 


4 


The Hall of the House of Representa- 
tives was crowded. The floor was occupied 
by the members of the House and the 
Senate, the Diplomatic Corps, the Su- 
Court, and_ the The 
was seated as usual in the front 


preme Cabinet. 
Cabinet 
seats at the left side of the Speaker’s desk 
and the diplomats were placed immedi- 
ately back of the Cabinet. Seats for the 
Supreme Court had been placed in the pit 
in a half-circle just in front of the Speaker; 
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tom Matyas Diak, Budapest 
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| The Peace Angel in a New Disguise 











AS THE CENTRAL 


POWERS VIEWED THE 


WAR MESSAGE 


A cartoon from a Budapest journal. 
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and the members of that body were in 
their places on either side of the Chief 
Justice. The galleries were packed. There 
was an air of tenseness and expectancy. 
The President had been escorted to the 
Capitol by a body of cavalry to protect 
him from possible annoyance by pacifists 
who had tried to bank themselves around 
the approaches to the Capitol. This was 
a very unusual incident and added to the 
tenseness of the occasion. 

As the President entered, he received an 
ovation. As I was standing with the others 
while the demonstration lasted, I glanced 
around and bowed to Spring-Rice and 
Jusserand, who were expectant and happy. 

The President began reading as soon as 
quiet prevailed; and as he proceeded I 
found myself watching Chief Justice 
White, who sat a very short distance in 
front and to the left of me. I knew what 
his reaction would be, but I did not antici- 
pate that he would show his emotions so 
strikingly. Several times I had talked to 
him about the war. Shortly after Eng- 
land entered the war, he came up to me one 
evening at a social gathering, put his hand 
on my shoulder, and said in a low voice: 

“T wish I were thirty years younger. I 
would go to Canada and volunteer.” 

He listened with interest to the Presi- 
dent’s review of the submarine con- 
troversy. When the President said: “The 
present German submarine warfare against 
commerce is a warfare against man- 
kind,” he gave a vigorous nod. He 
repeated it when the President added: 
“It is a war against all nations. . . . The 
challenge is to all mankind.” 

He listened with evident satisfaction to 
the statement characterizing armed neu- 
trality as ineffectual, as “likely only to 
produce what it was meant to prevent,” 
and as practically certain to draw us into 
the war without either the rights or the 
effectiveness of belligerents. But when 
the President said: “‘There is one choice 
we cannot make, we are incapable of 
making: We will not choose the path of 
submission—” he did not wait to hear the 
rest of the sentence. He was on his feet 
instantly, leading the Supreme Court and 
the entire assembly. 


His face wasa study. It worked almost 
convulsively and great tears began to roll 
down his cheeks. From that moment to 
the end he was vigorously applauding 
everything. He had a profound realiza- 
tion of the issues at stake and particularly 
of the part England had played in the 
world, of the meaning of her institutions, 
and of the menace to the world of her 
overthrow by Germany. He knew what 
war meant, having been a soldier in the 
Civil War, and he was willing and anxious 
to stand the horrors of war again for vital 
principles. 


Words that Rang 
Around the World 


From time to time also, I looked at the 
next most interesting figure in the au- 
dience, John Sharp Williams. He, too, 
was a study. He sat, huddled up, listen- 
ing attentively and approvingly, with one 
hand to his ear, removing it frequently 
for an instant, just long enough to give a 
single clap, for fear of missing something. 
And he was well advised, for no other 
address to a legislative body was ever 
better worth listening to. Its words rang 
then and they will continue ringing for 
many years to come: 


The wrongs against which we now array 
ourselves are no common wrongs; they cut to 
the very roots of human life. . . . I ad- 
vise that the Congress take im- 
mediate steps not only to put the country in a 
more thorough state of defense, but also to 
exert all its power and to employ all its resour- 
ces to bring the Government of the German 
Empire to terms and to end the war. 

We are at the beginning of an age in which it 
will be insisted that the same standards of 
conduct and responsibility for wrong done 
shall be observed among nations and their 
governments that are observed among the 
individual citizens of civilized nations. s 

Cunningly contrived plans of deception or 
aggression, carried, it may be, from generation 
to generation, can be worked out and kept 
from the light only within the privacy of 
courts or behind the carefully guarded con- 
fidences of a narrow and privileged class. 
They are happily impossible where public 
opinion commands and insists upon full in- 
formation concerning all the nation’s affairs, 
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A steadfast concert for peace can 
never be maintained except by a partnership 
of democratic nations. No autocratic govern- 
ment could be trusted to keep faith within it 
or observe its covenants. It must be a league 
of honor, a partnership of opinion. . . . 
Only free people can hold their purpose and 
their honor steady to a common end and pre- 
fer the interests of mankind to any interest of 
their own. ; 

We are glad, now that we see the facts with 
no veil or false pretense about them, to fight 
thus for the ultimate peace of the world and 
for the liberation of its people, the German 
peoples included; for the rights of nations 
great and small and the privilege of men every- 
where to choose their way of life and obedi- 


ence. The world must be made safe for 
democracy. Its peace must be planted on the 
tested foundations of political liberty. 

There are, it may be, many months of fiery 
trial and sacrifice ahead of us. It is a fearful 
thing to lead this great peaceful people into 
war, into the most terrible and disastrous of 
wars, Civilization itself seeming to be in the 
balance. But the right is more precious 
than peace, and we shall fight for the things 
which we have always carried nearest our 
hearts, for democracy, for the right of those 
who submit to authority to have a voice in 
their own governments, for the rights and 
liberties of small nations, for the universa! 
dominion of right by such a concert of free 
peoples as shall bring peace and safety to all 

nations and make the world 





Sixty-ffth Congress of the Enis States of America; 


Bt the First Session, 


Begun end beld at the City of Washington on Monday, the second day «f April, 


ewe thousand aise hundred and seventeen. 





JOINT RESOLUTION 


provision to prosecute the xame. 


Declaring that a state of war exixts between the Imperial Genuan Government 
and the Government and the people of the United States and making 


itself at last free. 

To such a task we can 
dedicate our lives and our 
fortunes, everything that we 
are and everything that we 
have, with the pride of those 
who know that the day has 
come when America is privi- 
leged to spend her blood and 
her might for the principles 
that gave her birth and hap- 
piness and the peace which 
she has treasured. God help- 
ing her, she can do no other. 





Whereas the Imperial German Government hax committed repeated acts of 
war against the Governmeut and the people of the United States of 
America: Therefore Le it 
Reanloed by the Senate and Mouse uf Representatives af the United Staten 

of America in Congress assembled, That the state of war heiwoen the United 

Btatex and the Imperial German Government which hax thus been thrust upon 

the United States ix hereby formally declared: and that the Proxident be, and 

he is hereby, authorized and directed to employ the entire naval and military 
forces of the United States and the resources uf the Giovernment to carry on war 
against the Imperial German Government; and to bring the conflict to"s 
successful termination all of the resources of the country are herehy pledged by 


the Congress of the United States. “4 m 
 : P Mar { 


Speaker of the Louse of Representatives, 


tn. UC Orrarshatl_. 


bce President of thé United States and 


(grr S fprt,/9-7 President of the Senate. 
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A FACSIMILE OF THE DECLARATION OF WAR 


The President did not 
omit to indicate methods 
and measures. In particu- 
lar he approved the “prin- 
ciple of universal liability 
to service” and the meeting 
of the expenses so far as 
was equitable “by the pres- 
ent generation, by well- 
conceived taxation. . . 
It is our duty, I most re- 
spectfully urge, to protect 
our people so far as we may 
against the very serious 
hardships and evils which 
would be likely to arise out 
of inflation which would be 
produced by vast loans.” 
He drew a distinction be- 
tween the German people 


Public Resolution No. 1 went through the Sixty-fifth Congress 
expeditiously and was approved by the President on April 6th. All 
three of the men whose signatures appear upon this resolution are 


now dead. 


and their government just 
as he had between the Mex- 
icans and theirs; and he 
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found added hope for fu- 
ture peace in the heartening 
things that had happened 
in Russia in the few pre- 
ceding weeks. 

It was particularly inter- 
esting to me to hear him 
say that his own thought 
had not “been driven from 
its habitual and normal 
course by the unhappy 
events of the last two 
months” and that he “had 
exactly the same things in 
mind” that he had when 
he addressed the Senate in 
January. He had been pre- 
paring to meet the change 
in circumstances and had 
systematically indulged in 
a campaign of education of 
this nation and of the world. 

This message was striking 
in its boldness and com- 
pleteness. It was obvious 
that it would greatly im- 
press and stimulate our 
people and hearten the 
Allies. It was worth many 
battalions. 

As I passed the Presi- 
dent, after the session had 
adjourned, I congratulated L 
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and thanked him and re- 
marked that if it was any 
comfort to him I could tell 
him that I had been 
watching the Supreme 
Court, that it had on the spot unanimously 
given him a favorable verdict as to the 
constitutionality of his proposal and as to 
the righteousness of his cause, and that it 
would give a favorable verdict on any 
proposal necessary and designed to beat 
the Germans. He smiled, thanked me, 
and passed on. 

When, on April 6, 1917, the existence of 
a state of war with Germany was declared 
by Congress, this country was facing an 
unsatisfactory situation in respect to its 
supply of foods and foodstuffs. The 
production in 1916 of the leading cereals, 
corn, wheat, oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, 


UNCLE SAM SPEEDING UP 


Louis Raemaekers, the noted Dutch cartoonist, thus pictured our 
entry into the war. He quotes Uncle Sam as saying: “1 think I had 
better speed up and build a ship or two.” 


rice, and kafirs was comparatively low, 
aggregating  4,806,000,000 bushels, as 
against 6,010,000,000 for 1915, 4,983,000,- 
ooo for 1914; and 4,884,000,000 the annual 
average for 1910-1914. The wheat crop 
of 1916 especially was strikingly small. 
It was only 639,886,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with the record production for 1915 
of 1,026,000,000, with 891,000,000 for 
1914, and with the average for the five 
years 1910-1914 of 728,000,000. 

It was certain, too, that on account of 
adverse weather conditions, the output of 
winter wheat for 1917 would be greatly 
curtailed. The world production of wheat 
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for 1916 also was unsatisfactory, and the 
prospects for the ensuing year were not 
good. The situation was no better in 
respect to another conspicuously impor- 
tant food product, the Irish potato. 
The yield of this crop for 1916 in the 
United States was only 285,437,000 bush- 
els, while for 1915 and 1914 respec- 
tively it was 359,721,000 and 409,921,000. 
For the period 1910-1914 it averaged 
360,772,000. 

Even in normal times public attention 
fixes itself particularly on the supply of 
wheat. In time of war it does so much 
more intensely. Wheat is peculiarly im- 
portant from a military point of views Be- 
cause of the wheat shortage here and else- 
where and of the large foreign demand, 
apprehension and, in some quarters, 
hysteria developed. The supply of meats 
and of poultry and dairy products was 
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somewhat larger than in the years im- 
mediately preceding, but the foreign 
demand was great and increasing and 
exports were steadily rising. 

It was obvious that the supply of food- 
stuffs would not be normally abundant, 
and that it would be difficult to maintain 
the usual number of live stock and prac- 
tically impossible within a reasonable 
time to increase it. Then, too, competi- 
tive purchasing by foreign agencies on a 
large scale of all food products was prev- 
alent, and speculation was rife. Prices 
were mounting rapidly and conditions of 
living were becoming more difficult. 

It was recognized, even before we en- 
tered the war, that the food problem was 
serious and that constructive action was 
necessary. The Department of Agricul- 
ture accordingly had taken steps to allay 
unnecessary apprehension, to promote 

economy and thrift, to 


TUNE secure fuller conserva- 
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tion of farm products 
and of foods, and to in- 
sure increased produc- 











tion ofall essential agri- 
cultural commodities. 

In the South, in par- 
ticular, where effective 
work had been done for 
years to secure a diver- 
sified agriculture and 
greatly to increase 
yields of staple com- 
modities and where un- 
usual opportunities to 
increase food products 
werepresented,a special 
campaign was con- 
ducted by the depart- 
ment in codperation 
with agricultural col- 
leges and other agen- 
cies, with the effective 
aid of the daily press, 
agricultural journals, 
farmers’ associations, 
bankers, and other 
business men. 








© New York Tene, Iac. 
AS AMERICA VIEWED THE WAR MESSAGE 
This cartoon by J. N. Darling (“Ding”) is reproduced by courtesy of 


The New York Herald Tribune. 


Meantime, I had ap- 
pointed a committee of 
‘ specialists of the de- 
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partment to study the whole agricultural 
situation and to make recommendations. 

On April 4th, two days before a state of 
war with Germany was declared, I tele- 
graphed to the state commissioners of 
agriculture and presidents of the land- 
grant colleges—the official agricultural 
representatives of the several states— 
inviting them to 
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organization of all the nation’s agricultural 
instrumentalities—national, state, and 
local. A comprehensive program for exe- 
cution under existing law and for addi- 
tional legislation was unanimously adopted. 
This program was communicated to the 
Berkeley conference, which concurred in it. 
It is noteworthy that in two days the 
agricultural lead- 





a conference in 
St. Louis on April 
g-10, 1917. Edi- 
tors of farm jour- 
nals were asked 
to meet at the 
same place on 
April 11th. On 
the third day 
about seventy- 
five representa- 
tives of the agri- 
cultural press 
were present. A 
similar conference 
for the states west 
of the Rocky 
Mountains was 
held at my re- 
quest at Berkeley, 
California, on 
April 13th, under 
the leadership of 
President Benja- 
min Ide Wheeler, 
of the University 
of California. 

At theSt. Louis 
conference the 
entire agricul- 
tural situation 
presented by the 
emergency was 
thoroughly dis- 
cussed. The ma- 
jor problems 
considered were the production of suf- 
ficient foods and foodstuffs not only for 
this country but also for the nations 
of Europe with which we were asso- 
ciated in the war, the conservation of 
farm products and of foods, the mobiliza- 
tion of farm labor, the regulation of storage 
and distributing agencies, and the further 





war. 


GENERAL JOHN J. PERSHING 
Who started for France with his staff soon after the 
President read his war message and by his great work 
as commander of the American Expeditionary Forces 
placed his name forever among the small group of 
generals who have held their commands throughout a 
Upon his return to America he received another 

high honor, the thanks of Congress. 


ers of the coun- 
try drew up a 
program, the wis- 
dom of the essen- 
tial features of 
which has not 
been successfully 
questioned and 
the substantial 
part of which will 
be embodied in 
two bills. The 
prompt and effec- 
tive handling of 
the situation was 
made possible by 
reason of the fact 
that the Ameri- 
can people, gen- 
erations before, 
had wisely laid 
the foundations 
of many agricul- 
tural institutions 
and had increas- 
ingly liberally 
supported them. 

The nation was 
fortunate in hav- 
ing had in exis- 
tence for many 
years, for the pur- 
pose of promot- 
ing scientific and 
practical agricul- 
ture, its Federal 
Department of Agriculture, and a depart- 
ment of agriculture and a land-grant college 
in each state, as well as great farmers’ or- 
ganizations. It is interesting-to note that 
two of these agencies, the Federal depart- 
ment and the land-grant colleges, had their 
national official recognition and their real 
origin in another period of stress—in 1862 


Drawn by 
Marcus 
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—in two acts of Congress approved by 
Abraham Lincoln. 

It was recognized as of special impor- 
tance that the views and codperation of the 
great farmers’ organizations of the nation 
and of leading individual farmers be 
secured. Representative farmers were 
therefore invited to come to Washington 
on April 23rd, to give advice and to make 
recommendations. 

Meantime, pending action by Congress, 
the Federal Department of Agriculture, 
the state departments, the land-grant 
colleges, and other agencies actively de- 
voted their attention to the immediate 
task in hand. Working in close codpera- 
tion with one another and with the farm- 
ers’ organizations throughout the nation, 
they immediately took steps to execute 
that part of the plan which had reference 
to a more perfect organization and coér- 
dination of the nation’s agricultural activi- 
ties. The task was promptly undertaken of 
promoting in each state, in connection with 
the state council of safety, the organization 
of a small central division of food produc- 
tion and conservation composed of repre- 
sentatives of the state board of agriculture, 
of the land-grant college, of farmers’ or- 
ganizations, and of business agencies. 

It was suggested also that similar bodies 
should be created in each local sub-di- 
vision, and all were requested to devote 
their energies to the problem of increasing 
the production and conservation of food 
supplies and of promoting more orderly and 
economical marketing. Copies of the rec- 
ommendations of the St. Louis conference 
and of those made to the Senate on April 
18th were sent to the governor of each state. 
It was urged that attention be given imme- 
diately to the perfecting of agricultural or- 
ganizations along the lines indicated. 

As a further step in organization, the 
Council of National Defense on April 
sth invited Herbert Hoover to return to 
this country to advise with the council in 
reference to the domestic handling of food 
supplies and the most effective ways of 
assisting the European nations with which 
we were codperating, to satisfy their food 
necessities. 

On Sunday, April 22nd, the British 
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Mission, headed by the Rt. Hon. Arthur 
James Balfour, arrived in Washington. 
It had been expected as early as Tuesday, 
the 17th, but nothing was known about 
its movements by the public till the night 
of its safe arrival in an American port. 
The day was beautiful, fresh, clear, and 
sparkling. Crowds began early to line 
the streets along which the Mission was to 
pass from the station to the McVeagh 
house on Sixteenth Street. I was deeply 
moved as I thought of its significance. [ 
was particularly glad to have another 
opportunity to see Mr. Balfour, and to 
see him in this country. 


Flow the War Missions 
Stirred the Nation 


Mrs. Houston and I decided to walk up 
Sixteenth Street with our two younger 
children, Helen and Lawrence, to see 
the procession and to witness from the 
sidewalk the reception of the Mission by 
the people. As we passed the French 
Embassy, however, Madame Jusserand, 
who was in the balcony of the Embassy, 
saw us and asked us to join her. We did 
so and viewed the procession from the 
balcony. We waved our handkerchiefs 
as Balfour passed, and Lansing, who was in 
the carriage with him, seeing us, called 
his attention to our little group, and both 
he and Balfour bowed. 

I had my first meeting with the members 
of the Mission at the President’s dinner 
to them at the White House. When I was 
introduced to Balfour, I told him that I 
had the advantage of him in at least one 
respect—that I had seen him a number of 
times and had heard him speak day after 
day in the House of Commons in the sum- 
mer of 1909 during the budget debate. 
He asked quickly: “‘ What budget debate?” 
I answered: “The debate on the Lloyd 
George budget in 1909.” 

At first he seemed to have difficulty in 
turning his thoughts to anything so far 
removed from the war, so far back in the 
ancient days before the war, but after a 
few seconds he said: “‘Oh, yes, I remember. 
How things have changed in a few years! 
That seemed like a very important meas- 
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ure then. We were much stirred over it. 
But England has passed far beyond it. 
England has proceeded very far on the 
way toward socialism since 1914.” 

I told him I remembered very clearly 
one passage between him and Asquith on 
an interesting and difficult question. It 
was this: Balfour, who was sitting, or 
rather lounging, on the front Opposition 
bench, slowly unfolded himself, stood up, 
and said: “It fills me with amazement 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should entertain the stupid notion that 
land is the sole source of the unearned 
increment. There was, we may say, a 
struggling village and in it, on a corner 
where the principal streets crossed, a 
chemist’s shop. There was also in the 
village a struggling country physician. 
The village has become a great manufac- 
turing city. The chemist’s shop has be- 
comea great and prosperous establishment, 
and the physician through no particular 
effort of his own or increase of skill has 
become a specialist with a greatly in- 
creased income. Would the Right Hon- 


orable gentleman undertake to say that 


the increased profits of the proprietor of 
the establishment 
and the much larger 
income of the physi- 
cian were earned?” 
He then gave a 
number of other in- 
stances of a similar 
nature; and in all of 
them I thought he 
was apt and right. I 
was curious to hear 
what the Govern- 
ment would say. 
Lloyd George was 
absent and Asquith 
replied. He said: 
“T desire to thank 
the Right Honorable 
gentleman for calling 
the attention of the 
House to the wide 
applicability of a 
sound principle. 
It so happens that 
the Government do 


SATTERFIELD ia Cleveland Press 


BRYAN'S SPRINGERS 
calls a million 


In his war message the President approved 

the “ principle of universal liability to service,” 

and the American press in virtual unanimity 

demanded universal service. 

toons and editorials were printed. This satire 

on one of Mr. Bryan’s remarks was printed in 
that period. 
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not now need all the revenues which would 
accrue from attaching the tax to all the 
sources of the unearned increment, but I 
desire to assure the Right Honorable 
gentleman that when the Government 
need the revenue they will spread the 
tax.” 

That was all. How different it would 
have been if the same question had been 
raised in our House of Representatives! 
Either the matter would not have been 
followed up or it would have given rise to 
long-winded speeches which would have 
greatly clouded the issue. 

Mr. Balfour had forgotten all about the 
matter. I told him that I was much 
impressed by the fact that while I spent 
parts of nearly every day for more than 
two weeks in the House of Commons, 
I had not heard a speech—I had heard 
only brief talks by members or conversa- 
tions between members who seemed to 
know what they were talking about and 
how to express their views in a few words. 
I told him that I knew that then the House 
was sitting in committee of the whole and 
that the same sort of interchange occurred 
in our small House committees but not 
in the whole House. 

Another incident 
I mentioned as we 
continued to discuss 
the matter. I gave 
it as an illustration 
of the same thing. 
It was when a mem- 
ber got up and criti- 
cized the Govern- 
ment for proposing 
to lay a tax on “un- 
gotten” minerals. 
He argued that it 
would or might re- 
sult in a dead loss 
to the owners or 
force the premature 
or undue exploita- 
tion of the nation’s 
mineral resources. 
I thought he was 
right and wondered 
what the Govern- 
ment would say. 


young men will spring 


Hundreds of car- 
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They said nothing then, but next day 
they came in with an amendment to levy 
a tax on royalties. 

I told him that for several days I had 
had great difficulty in getting access to 
the House on account of the limited num- 
ber of seats in the gallery, but that through 
a friend I had met the Secretary of the 
Budget League, who was very civil to me 


and gave me a card of introduction to - 


Lloyd George, 
who very kindly 
sent me two tick- 
ets of admission 
to the House, one 
of which I gave 
to Colonel House. 

These admitted 
us to the floor im- 
mediately back of 
the members, sep- 
arated from them 
only by a rod 
which runs across 
one end of the 
hall. We were in 
the House actu- 
ally but not con- 
structively. I had 
an excellent op- 
portunity to hear 
the debates, but 
I could not take 
Mrs. Houston, as 
the suffragettes 
were then picket- 
ing the House 
and were indulg- 
ing in rowdyism, 
and no ladies 
were allowed. 
Mr. Balfour had 
forgotten all about such matters, includ- 
ing the suffragettes. 

He asked me if I was impressed with 
any of the members. I replied that I 
had been particularly impressed by Lloyd 
George’s agility, by Ure and Cecil, and 
by Asquith. I said that I had heard 
Austen Chamberlain several times, and 
that, while he seemed to know his subject, 
he had great difficulty in expressing him- 
self, that he was not fluent. I told him 
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the Allies. 


MARSHAL JOFFRE 


The hero of the First Battle of the Marne, whose visit to 
America as a member of the French War Mission stim- 
ulated a display of great enthusiasm for the cause of 
This drawing of “Papa” Joffre was made 
in France during the war by S. J. Woolf. 
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this: ‘Mr. Asquith was speaking. Sud- 
denly I turned to Colonel House, who was 
with me, and said: ‘Shut your eyes a 
moment and listen!’ Hedidso. LIasked: 
‘What American is speaking?’ He replied 
after an instant’s hesitation: ‘President 
Eliot,’ who was the one I had in mind. 
Their tone, accent, and phraseology were 
strikingly alike.” 

Before we separated I said: “‘ You are an 
Englishman. I 
know you want 
to take exercise 
every day. I 
should like to 
organize a con- 
spiracy to see 
that you have an 
opportunity to do 
so. It would give 
me pleasure to 
take you to Chevy 
Chase every af- 
ternoon for a 
round of golf.” 
“Would you play 
tennis?” he asked 
with some eager- 
ness. I replied 
that I was a trifle 
old forsuch sport, 
but that I would 
do my best to in- 
terest him. 

Mr. Balfour 
was then only 
sixty-nine years 
old, about twenty 
years older than 
I was. But he 
was youthful 
compared with 
the veteran who had caused me to take 
up tennis after I had stopped playing 
it for several years. In August, 1914, at 
Woods Hole, Massachusetts, I played a 
number of games of golf with Richard 
Olney, Cleveland’s distinguished Secretary 
of State. He played a very good game 
and, notwithstanding the fact that I 
walked fast, he kept up with me and 
did not delay the game. Still I was feeling 
some concern for him till, at the end of a 
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round of eighteen holes, he turned to me 
and said: “This is all very well, but I 
much prefer tennis. Will you play tennis 
with me?” He was then only seventy- 
nine years old and he played a very good 
game in doubles. Mr. Balfour, when I 
told him about Mr. Olney, seemed to be 
cheered up and remarked that when he 
got to be seventy-nine he would challenge 
Mr. Olney. 

In passing, I may say that at the time 
I was playing with Mr. Olney in 1914, I 
expressed my regret that he had not 
accepted President Wilson’s tender of the 
Ambassadorship to the Court of St. 
James’s in 1913. Mr. Olney replied that 
if he had known that the war would break 
out and that the job would be a man’s job 
he would have accepted, but that at the 
time the tender was received it looked as 
if the position would mean little except 
a round of social functions and the ex- 
change of diplomatic platitudes and that 
he had no stomach for such things. 

The French Mission, headed by Viviani, 
reached the United States on Tuesday, 
April 24th, and proceeded to Washington. 
There was much excitement and enthusi- 
asm in the city over its appearance and an 
intense eagerness to see the hero of the 
Marne, General Joffre. The streets were 
lined. I watched the procession from the 
sidewalk near the Cosmos Club. 

The people gave Viviani a friendly 
greeting, but attention was centered on 
Joffre. They gave him an ovation. A 
mighty roar announced his approach. 
As he passed where I was standing, he was 
on his feet in the automobile with his 
hand at salute. 

I met the party in the evening at the 
President’s dinner. I had a very distinct 
thrill as I walked forward to shake hands 
with the man who had won the greatest 
battle of modern times. I realized that 
I was about to greet a man about whom 
historians would write for centuries, as 
others had greeted Cesar and Napoleon. 
He did not look like a conqueror or a 
military hero. He looked like an amiable, 
placid, stolid grandfather. His bulk and 
poise were the outstanding things. 

I made up my mind to ask him about 
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the Marne. There was one great military 
figure whom I would question about 
his achievement. I had often wanted to 
stand face to face with one. In the next 
world I hope to confront in similar fashion 
Alexander, Hannibal, Cesar, Marlborough, 
Cromwell, Napoleon, Washington, Lee, 
and Grant. 


Questioning Marshal ‘foffre 
About the Marne 


I began by saying that military tactics 
and strategy had been my hobby for 
thirty years and that I hoped he would 
forgive my presumption in asking him 
about his great victory. He replied that 
he would gladly answer any question I 
wished to ask him. 

I said: ‘Where did you get Manoury’s 
Army?” 

He replied: “‘I quickly assembled it by 
calling up widely dispersed units.” 

“How widely dispersed? From what 
parts of the line?” 

“From below Nancy to Amiens,” he 
replied. 

“The reporters,” I remarked, “said 
that his army went out from Paris in 
motors.” 

“That made a good headline,’ he 
answered. “Only about five thousand 
men went out of Paris in motors, and it 
would have been much better if they had 
marched. The motors, many of them, 
broke down and there was much confusion, 
and some of them got to the front too soon. 
It was not well.” 

I asked him to tell me if I had a correct 
notion about Foch’s movements in the 
center. He inquired what my conception 
of them was. I gave it as quickly as I 
could and he told me that it was sub- 
stantially accurate. I then said: 

“What was the most critical point or 
position in your line?” 

He answered: “Every position. If any 
point had been broken, there might have 
been serious trouble. If the Germans had 
gone through below Nancy there would 
have been trouble. If Foch had not held, 
there would have been serious trouble. 
Every point in a battle line is critical.” 
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McAdoo, who was listening, said: 
“What is your feeling about the fighting 
which is now raging in the West? Do 
you thing Haig and Nivelle will make 
headway? Are you optimistic?” He re- 
plied simply: “I am not there,” meaning 
that he would express no opinion about 
movements he was not in touch with. 

At dinner at the French Embassy, I 
met the Mission again. I talked at some 
length to Colonel Requin, who seemed to 
be an expert on strategy. I asked him 
more particularly about Foch’s tactics. 
I told him I understood that his right had 
been pushed back, that his center was 
giving ground or was threatened, and that 
then certain gaps in the Prussian line 
(due to the leaching of the line to the right 
to protect positions weakened by Von 
Kluck’s turning movement) were reported, 
and that Foch had ordered the 42nd and 
Moroccan divisions on his left to attack. 
He replied: “That is correct. I conveyed 
the order. I was on staff duty.” This 
was getting pretty close to headquarters. 

Saturday afternoon I had my first game 
of tennis with Mr. Balfour. Malcolm, 


one of his aids, and Frank Polk com- 


pleted the doubles. We played five sets. 
Mr. Balfour had a good stroke and a long 
reach and got very good results when he 
could reach the ball, but he had trouble 
when he had to run for it. When 
he had to make anything of a run, he 
usually failed to make a return, and then 
invariably he exclaimed: ‘‘Too old: idiot! 
I am very angry. I must keep my tem- 
per.” After the game, Mrs. Houston 
and Mrs. Hamlin joined us and we had 
tea at the club house. We gave Mr. 
Balfour a big comfortable chair. He 
was the picture of content and was very 
reluctant to drag himself away and return 
to town and the business of getting on with 
the war. 

The following day, Sunday, April 29th, 
was a beautiful, crisp spring day. It had 
been set aside for a trip on the Mayflower 
to Mount Vernon, where both Missions 
were to pay homage to Washington. 
Mount Vernon was exquisite. The trees 
and flowers were at their best. The dog- 
wood trees were particularly beautiful 
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and greatly impressed Mr. Balfour, who 
told me that he would plant some of them 
in England if he found that they would 
probably live there. Washington’s tomb 
was especially beautiful, covered with 
wisteria at its best, with the American, 
British, and French flags flying above 
it. 

The scene and ceremonies at the tomb 
were most impressive. Viviani delivered 
a brief but eloquent oration. Then 
Balfour read a brief statement which was 
to be left with the British wreath. When 
he finished, Joffre said that he saluted a 
great soldier. He and Viviani stepped 
inside the tomb and he stood rigidly at 
salute while Viviani placed the artistic 
French wreath. Then followed Balfour 
and General Bridges and a similar affecting 
ceremony. 

When this function was ended the whole 
party went up to the house and made a 
thorough inspection. As we returned, 
walking down the slope with Balfour I 
said, pointing to the tomb: “You cannot 
imagine what an appeal it made to me— 
I have long studied English and American 
history and institutions—to see you, the 
last of the English conservatives, stand 
reverently before the tomb of Washington 
and to hear you pay a tribute to a success- 
ful rebel.” 

“Why,” he quickly replied, “he did 
more for us than he did for you.” 

“Meaning?” I said. 

“Yes, meaning,” he said, interrupting 
me, “that he taught us how to deal with 
colonies.” 

And I added: “The fruits are the loyalty 
and sacrifices to-day for the Empire of all 
the colonies; and there could be no finer 
testimony to the essential justice and 
wisdom of Britain’s rule.” He assented 
to this and thanked me and said that he 
hoped that our two great nations would 
always be friends and work together to 
promote the true and highest interest of 
humanity. 

I had the good fortune to see much of 
Mr. Balfour during his stay in Washington. 
I saw him a number of times on business 
matters, particularly on matters pertain- 
ing to food supplies, but I came to know 
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him better through our contacts on the 
tennis court, where I met him many 
afternoons, with Malcolm, or Sir Eric 
Drummond, and Frank Polk. I had the 
pleasure also of meeting him a number of 
times at official or social functions and he 
was always interesting and sometimes un- 
expected. At a dinner at Frank Polk’s, 
I was sitting on his right. As the dinner 
ended, he pushed back his chair, looked at 
me a moment, and said: “Am I dream- 
ing?” 

I replied: ‘You have the reputation of 
being a dreamer at times. What is 
troubling you now?” 

He answered: “Am I dreaming or is it 
true? They tell me that you have already 
passed a draft act. We have not after 
three years. Canada has not. They 
tell me that you have already registered 
nine millions of men, that you have or- 
ganized a number of officers’ training 
camps, and that Congress has authorized 
or is about to authorize an expenditure of 
$21,000,000,000. Is it true or am I 
dreaming?” 

I replied: “Unless I am dreaming, it is 
true.” 

“T must, of course, accept what you 
say,” he answered, “but I do not believe 
ig 

It was not strange that he could not 
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take it in. The draft was enough and the 
figures for particular items of expenditures 
were Startling: For ships, $1,900,000,000; 
for aviation, $640,000,000; for torpedo 
boat destroyers, $350,000,000; for army 
subsistence and supplies, $860,000,000; 
for clothing, camp, and garrison equip- 
ment, $581,000,000; for transportation, 
$597,000,000; for medicine, $100,000,000; 
for mobile artillery, $158,000,000; for ord- 
nance stores and supplies, $717,000,000; 
for heavy guns, $850,000,000; and for 
ammunition for the same, $1,807,000,000. 

This was part of what the President 
meant by “dedicating our fortunes” and it 
was a source of comfort to Mr. Balfour 
and his associates; and they greatly needed 
comfort, for things were looking exceed- 
ingly black for the Allies at the time, in 
spite of our entry into the war. Mr. 
Balfour and his colleagues reflected in 
their appearance, manner, and conversa- 
tion the gloom that hung over their coun- 
try and the Allies: the submarines were 
playing havoc with shipping and it did 
not seem impossible that Great Britain 
might be cut off—horrible thought; Russia 
was going to pieces; and things were going 
badly with Nivelle and Haig. America 
must hurry, and she was hurrying, so 
much so in fact that she was getting in 
her own way. 


In his sixth article, to appear in the July issue, Mr. Houston reveals many 


new facts about the prosecution of the war by the Wilson Administration. 
describes the alertness of Secretary of War Baker and remarks: 


He 
“If Baker 


were six feet high and weighed two hundred pounds he would now be regarded 


as a great Secretary of War.” 


The Cabinet discussions during the war were 


few because “Action was what was demanded and action was the order of the 
day”; but the Cabinet debates were again renewed as the Central Powers began 
peace overtures, and Mr. Houston in his next article tells interestingly many 
hitherto unrevealed facts about those debates. 





The New Leadership of Business 


What Is It? Who Is It? 
FRENCH STROTHER 


HE evolution of corporate control of business has proceeded with amazing 

rapidity in the last quarter of a century. The character of that control was 
radically altered by the war. To think of big business to-day as we thought 
of big business when the elder Morgan, James J. Hill, E. H. Harriman, and their 
generation were in their prime, is to think in terms of ancient history. A new 
generation has succeeded them. Entirely new conceptions of business are in their 
minds. ‘The older idea of the institution of property itself has largely been given 
up. The war forced corporations to seek new capital from the general public. 
The Liberty Loan drives had educated the public to invest. The present wide- 
spread ownership of corporation stocks by small investors is wholly a development 
of the last ten years. It has radically altered the whole picture of big business 
and high finance. 

The Wor.p’s Work will publish, from time to time, authorized interviews 
with representative leaders of the newer generation, designed to explain the new 
situation, both as it affects the corporation and as it affects the public. The first 
of these interviews, with Walter S. Gifford, President of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company, starts on page 166 of this issue. 


Walter S. Gifford Typifies the New Leadership 


Mr. Gifford became president of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany in January of last year. He was 
then within a few days of being forty years 
old. Nothing could better tell the story 
of the change that has come over. big 
business in the last quarter-century than 
this quiet and youthful entry upon the 
leadership of the largest single corporate 
industry in the world—Tel and Tel” 
is capitalized at more than 23 billion dol- 
lars and employs nearly 400,000 people. 

There has been nothing dramatic about 
Mr. Gifford’s rise to power, except the 
speed with which he traversed the road. 
He was graduated from Harvard in 1905, 
at the age of twenty. Immediately there- 
after he went to work as a clerk in the 
payroll division of the Western Electric 
Company in Chicago. This position was 
obtained by a curious mixture of good 


judgment and good luck. The judgment 
was shown in a discussion with some class- 
mates shortly before graduation. The 
other boys agreed that the one sure road 
to oblivion was to work for a corporation— 
individuality would be lost in the mass. 
Young Gifford disagreed, on the theory 
that the big corporation was the center of 
the most active business minds of the time, 
and, therefore, talent would be soonest 
recognized in its employ. That was, of 
course, sound reason and sound judgment. 

Putting his theory into practice, Gifford 
wrote two letters applying for a job—one 
to the General Electric Company, at 
Schenectady, New York, and the other to 
the Western Electric Company, at Chicago. 
At this point, sheer chance enters the 
story. By accident, he put the letter ad- 
dressed to the General Electric Company 
into the envelope addressed to the Western 
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Electric Company, and vice versa. Possi- 
bly the very oddity of the mistake caused 
his letters to get more than usual attention 
when they were read. In any event, he 
got an offer from the Western Electric 
Company, and accepted. 

Western Electric is the subsidiary of 
the telephone corporation that manufac- 
tures the apparatus used by the Bell 
System. The president of the telephone 
corporation was the late Theodore N. Vail, 
to whose business genius the United States 
owed the excellence and universality of its 
telephone service. Mr. Vail’s attention 
was drawn to young Gifford when, in re- 
sponse to a request for certain information, 
he received it in the form of graphic charts, 
now so generally used but at that time 
almost unknown. Mr. Vail instantly 
recognized that here was a device for pre- 
paring statistical information in a form of 
the utmost value to a busy executive, be- 
cause it not only gave the facts, but also 
indicated the meaning of the facts so as 
to be easily apprehended. He realized 
also that the mind that had so organized 
the facts he had wanted was an original 
mind. As a result Gifford was given the 
newly created post of chief statistician of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company. 

At this post, Gifford spent the next eight 
years, 1908 to 1916, gathering the facts 
about the telephone business and so pre- 
senting them for the use of the executives 
of the company that they became essential 
to the decision of questions of current 
management and of the problem of future 
expansion. This work was interrupted in 
1916, when a group of patriotic men, fore- 
seeing our inevitable entry into the war, 
commandeered Gifford’s skill to prepare a 
Statistical analysis of 27,000 manufactur- 
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ing concerns whose facilities could be 
utilized in the national defense. When 
the Council of National Defense was or- 
ganized, later in 1916, Gifford was made 
its chief executive officer as Director, and 
his work for the next two years was invalu- 
able to the nation in helping to bring every 
productive enterprise in the country into 
practical subordination to the grand 
scheme of production of war materials. 
During the last six months of the war, he 
was also secretary to the American group 
of the Inter-Allied Munitions Council in 
Paris. 

Returning to the telephone company 
after the armistice as comptroller, Mr. 
Gifford was later made executive vice- 
president, and after six years was elected 
president of the corporation. Thus in 
twenty years he had demonstrated the 
soundness of his academic thesis, that the 
road of opportunity within the great 
modern corporation is open from the bot- 
tom to the top. This soundness of judg- 
ment, this clear vision of the path ahead, 
is perhaps the distinguishing mark of the 
man. There have been no pyrotechnics 
in the Gifford career—fireworks and statis- 
tics do not travel together. And, by 
the same token, fireworks and the manage- 
ment of big corporations do not travel 
together. The big corporation has too 
much money at stake, too many human 
destinies involved, to be the plaything of 
the hazardous type of genius whose careers 
make vivid reading. They cannot rely 
upon the bright moments of inspiration; 
they must have the sure guidance of sober 
knowledge, the steady judgment of men 
used to analyzing facts and applying them 
consistently to action. There is a sig- 
nificant absence of anecdote in Gifford’s 
career. 


Phe interview with Mr. Gifford starts on the next page. 





The Changing Character of Big Business 
eAs Described to French Strother by 


WALTER 5S. GIFFORD 


President, American Telephone & Telegraph Company 


OT so long ago, this country was a 

N wilderness, awaiting the pioneer. 

Its first need was rapid settlement 

and the quick use of its obvious resources. 

Rough and ready methods were good 

enough—anything to get the first work 

done and the way cleared for more inten- 
sive development. 

This pioneering stage of our history was 
only recently finished. Many men still 
living saw the last of our free lands opened 
to settlement and the last of our great 
natural resources brought into use. New 
railroad building on a big scale ceased 
only a few years ago. 

The immediate task of developing these 
resources called for men of the pioneer type. 
Courage, will, energy, aggressiveness, re- 
sourcefulness, even a domineering habit 
and a certain ruthlessness seem to have 
been essential parts of their characters. 
They had to create their own precedents, 
invent their own methods, brush aside 
the inertia of less vigorous spirits, and 
drive directly to their goals. They were 
properly called “captains of industry,” 
because business in their day was almost a 
kind of war. Experiment had not yet 
evolved accepted practices, and the con- 


science of the community had not crystal- * 


lized emerging ethics into law. Meantime, 
the rule was “every fellow for himself,” and 
the law was “the survival of the fittest.” 


place of the corporation has been pretty 
well defined in our business structure. 
Corporation managers realize more ac- 
curately what the limits of their powers 
are, and have a much keener sense of their 
responsibilities to the public. Experi- 
ments with the corporate form of business 
have nearly ceased, and so has controversy 
about it. Business and public alike begin 
to understand each other. 

Naturally, with this more stabilized 
condition, men of a new kind are needed. 
Their task is less to carve out a place for 
their business than it is to carry forward a 
highly organized undertaking already es- 
tablished. ‘They must conserve what has 
been built, and steadily add to it. These 
tasks call primarily for such qualities 
as the civic sense, a broad human under- 
standing, administrative ability, sound 
judgment based on analysis of facts, as 
well as courage, initiative, and leadership. 
These qualities are required by business 
leaders of to-day if they are to meet their 
problems successfully, with due regard 
to the public interest. 

Instead of “captains of industry,” 
therefore, the present requirement would 
seem to be for what has been called 
“statesmen of industry.” That term 
would perhaps describe the men who 
possess the qualities that are now needed 
of corporation leaders. These men must 


The business leaders of the past were “take a long view ahead. They cannot 


the product of their times and conditions. 
Probably no other type of men could have 
done what they did—create in so short a 
time an unrivalled system of industrial 
production, equal to the unparalleled 
demands of a rapidly growing nation. 
The day of such pioneering is over. 
Times have changed, and new conditions 
have called a new type of men to lead the 
new kind of business organization. The 


decide questions merely on the basis of 
immediate advantage, because their com- 
pany is going to be in business long after 
they are dead, and decisions must rest 
upon the long-time advantage and not 
the advantage of the moment. 

Decisions can generally be made with 
deliberation in a large modern business 
enterprise. Few unforeseen emergencies 
demanding hasty judgment arise in the 





OLD PRACTICES MUST DISAPPEAR 


management of big, stable, modern cor- 
porations. Administrative problems are 
foreseen long in advance; they are studied 
with care and with a knowledge of facts; 
expert advice is sought upon every aspect 
of them. The decisions arrived at do 
not need to be spectacular; they need only 
to be sound. Because they must conform 
to simple and enduring principles, the 
decisions themselves are simple and en- 
during. 

Many old practices automatically dis- 
appear under the modern conditions of 
business. The habit of riding rough-shod 
over public opposition had to go: it no 
longer pays, is no longer good business. 
Corporations owe their success, and even 
their existence, to the good-will of the 
public; and where their views seem to 
clash, the corporation must either persuade 
the public to its view, or alter its own. 
The only third alternative is business 
suicide. 
~ Honesty is now not merely the best 
policy: it is the only policy. No corpor- 
ation can practice dishonesty and survive. 

A whole series of old-time business ideas 
is disappearing. “Playing a hunch,” 
“taking a chance,” “ trusting to luck,’ and 
other expressions of the kind should have 
no place in the modern corporation’s 
vocabulary. They belonged to the pio- 
neering days, when the elements of luck 
and speculation were often the main 
factors. To-day, nothing that can be 
foreseen is left to chance. Business now 
is based upon facts—statistical, technical, 
scientific. Corporation executives do very 
little guessing about the factors of their 
problems: they collect all available current 
information and past experience, and then 
employ skilled men to digest it and project 
this knowledge upon the future. Decisions 
are made upon common-sense deductions 
from these probabilities. The American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, for 
example, works consistently upon a 
twenty-year plan of future developments, 
with the first five years of the twenty 
definitely budgeted ahead. Its experience 
seldom varies much from its estimates, 
either of expansion of needs for physical 
plant or of expansion of needs for capital. 
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And this in a business serving the whole 
United States, one hundred and sixteen 
million people, with more than sixteen 
million telephones, and using a permanent 
capital investment of nearly three billion 
dollars and calling for several hundred 
million dollars of new capital expenditures 
every year. 

In his contacts with his assistants and 
employees, the modern corporation exec- 
utive is less arbitrary than men in his 
position used to be. He uses every effort 
to reduce the “labor turnover,” because 
he knows the expense of breaking in new 
men, and the enhanced value that em- 
ployees acquire by virtue of experience on 
their jobs. Greater care is exercised, 
when a new man is employed, to make sure 
that he is put at the kind of task best 
suited to his natural endowments. Pro- 
motion is not left to whim but is based on 
merit. All these things tend to perma- 
nency of employment and better working 
conditions for employees. These, in turn, 
give stability to the business, and help 
the organization acquire the good-will of 
the public. 

There is, of course, a danger in all this, 
that the very stability of the corporation 
and its size will tend to make it a sort of 
bureaucracy, where men become so secure 
in their jobs that they will lose energy 
and initiative. This danger, however, 
does not seem to me to be serious. New 
incentives to effort are in force. I know 
it is popular to smile at the notion that the 
ideal of service, of a job well done, is an 
adequate substitute for mere acquisitive- 
ness, but I see daily more evidences that 
it really is. To-day, without the pos- 
session of great sums of money one may 
live well, and it is increasingly questioned 
whether great fortunes are a real help to 
happiness. 

More and more I encounter men of the 
highest ability who regard business not 
as a means to acquire personal wealth, but 
as a fascinating profession and an op- 
portunity for accomplishment. They 
do not seek more money from it than 
enough to give them comfortably only 
those things really worth having that 
money can buy—freedom from financial 
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worry, security for their families, books, 
art, and travel. But they\do want an 
outlet for their energies, exercise for their 
brains, and above all they genuinely want 
to be useful. And as business becomes 
more and more complex and technical, 
the necessity becomes greater that it shall 
be directed by men of broad training. 
Business is becoming a profession. To 
me it seems obvious that men with a 
responsible attitude toward business are 
rapidly replacing men whose chief incen- 
live was great personal wealth. 

“The future progress of business lies in 
the fields of invention, scientific discovery, 
and technical advance. These fields can- 
not be conquered by haphazard attack. 
Their conquest calls for patient research, 
requiring large organizations of technically 
trained men, pursuing carefully planned 
studies over long periods of time—an 
enterprise that cannot be improvised. 

But probably the greatest change that 
has come over business in the last gener- 
ation is the change in its ownership. 
Fewer corporations are now owned by 
small groups of people. The ownership 
has greatly widened. Nobody owns as 
much as 1 per cent. of the capital stock 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company. It is owned throughout the 
United States by more than 360,000 
stockholders. Similar diffusion of owner- 
ship has been achieved by many other 
large corporations, and the tendency of 
all is in this direction. 

This change from individual ownership 
to what amounts to public ownership 
very largely changes the incentives of the 
management. From the incentive of per- 
sonal profit, the change is to one of pride 
in the job and the satisfaction of rendering 
a public service. The management be- 
comes trustees for the stockholders, the 
employees, and the public. 


THE CHANGING CHARACTER OF BIG BUSINESS 


Along with these changes to which I 
have referred—the transition from pio- 
neering to stability, the wide diffusion of 
ownership, and the new attitude of 
management—has come public regulation. 
The late Theodore N. Vail was one of the 
earliest advocates of public regulation, 
and declared his belief that it was not 
only a protection to the public but also a 
benefit to the corporations and to those 
who invested their savings in the business 
of corporations. 

Now, while regulation has also had 
its own pioneering stage, and perhaps 
has not emerged entirely from it, and 
while it is still sometimes political (in 
the narrow and objectionable sense of the 
word) in its motives and methods, and 
fails to distinguish between the new era 
of business and the old, the significant 
fact is that public regulation has brought 
about public supervision and the publicity 
of the accounts of corporations, and that 
thereby the essential facts and results of 
the business are made an open book. 
When it comes to be realized that in this 
way the greater part of the story is told, 
as to whether the corporation is discharg- 
ing its obligation to investors, employees, 
and patrons, public regulation will be 
simpler. The corporations on their part 
will realize that only those can survive 
which show a proper accounting of their 
stewardship to the three parties in interest. 
The enduring principles of good manage- 
ment will have nothing to fear, for they 
can stand this test. 

There are still many imperfections in 
business, but I believe that they are 
gradually growing less. One important 
help to improvement lies in the fact that 
the public is constantly demanding and 
receiving fuller knowledge of the facts and 
methods of corporations whose securities 
they own. 





Big Business—A Political Issue? 


Perhaps, and as Early as 1928 


MARK SULLIVAN 


N JANUARY 18th last, an official 
CO of the Department of Justice, A.F. 
Myers, was testifying before a 
Congressional sub-committee. Mr. Myers 
has been in the Department for many 
years; in a sense he is the permanent 
official in charge of prosecutions for viola- 
tion of the Sherman and other anti-trust 
laws. He was explaining that work, in 
order to make clear the need of the appro- 
priation that Congress had been asked to 
grant for the coming year, and said: 


I think it must be recognized that we are 
just on the threshold of the trust problem, 
‘ notwithstanding all the years of 
legislation on the trust problem and all the 
years of endeavor in enforcing anti-trust laws. 

The trend toward combinations and 
mergers increases our burdens greatly. . . . 
You cannot pick up a paper without reading 
of some merger in business. We 
deem it our duty, whenever we read of one of 
these transactions in the newspapers or other 
publications, to satisfy ourselves whether it 
presents a possible violation of the anti-trust 
acts. 


This attitude of the Department of 
Justice does not rest wholly on the words 
of an official; it was expressed in acts also. 
In February and March the department 
took successful action against a merger of 
bread manufacturing companies and a 
holding company for manufacturers of 
food products. And just before, during 
1925, the department prosecuted more 
than fifty furniture manufacturers in the 
Northern Illinois District Court, and re- 
covered $495,800 in fines, under such 
circumstances that the defendants and 
their lawyers, as well as observers, re- 
garded it as one of the most drastic prose- 
cutions ever pursued under the Sherman 
Act—Colonel William J. Donovan, Assist- 
ant to the Attorney-General, who had 


charge of the prosecution, was reviled 
almost as generously as were some of the 
“trust-busters” of President Roosevelt’s 
time, the late Senator Philander C. Knox, 
who was Roosevelt’s Attorney-General, 
Secretary of State Kellogg, who prosecuted 
the famous Standard Oil suit, and others. 
During the last fiscal year, the Depart- 
ment of Justice initiated nine criminal 
and nine civil suits. Twelve cases are 
on appeal before the Supreme Court of 
the United States, most of them involving 
large numbers of individual and corporate 
defendants, the aggregate running into 
hundreds. Ten more cases are pending in 
the Circuit Courts, and thirty-five more 
in the District Courts. 

These are the current activities of the 
Department of Justice, based on existing 
laws. In another quarter there is similar 
activity, looking to additional anti-trust 
legislation, or changes in the existing law, 
and looking to stimulating the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the whole Coolidge 
Administration to yet greater activity— 
looking possibly to making “big business”’ 
an issue in the next Presidential campaign. 

About the time Mr. Myers made his 
statement before the committee, Senator 
Thomas J. Walsh of Montana began a 
movement for the investigation of the 
Aluminum Company of America, with 
which Secretary Mellon is conspicuously 
identified. Senator Walsh succeeded in 
pressing his resolution through the Senate 
committee, in spite of opposition or reluct- 
ance that sprung from various forms and 
sources of hesitation. In the Senate roll- 
call, Senator Walsh lost by a vote of 33 
to 36. That vote prevented, or at least 
postponed, this particular anti-trust in- 
vestigation. But to any one who inter- 
prets that roll-call in terms of politics, in 
terms of Senate sentiment and Senatorial 
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estimate of public opinion throughout the 
country, the minority of 33 who voted for 
the investigation, has more meaning than 
the majority of 36 who voted against it. 
The vote means that there is a sentiment 
of restlessness about “big business” 
which, when it grows just a little more, 
will express itself in such a way as to 
justify Mr. Myers’s prediction. As a 
matter of fact, there were more than 
enough votes in the Senate to pass the 
Walsh resolution, and it would have passed 
if its backers had felt like taking enough 
trouble to drive it through at this time. 
For example, the Farmer-Labor Senator, 
Shipstead of Minnesota, was ill, but would 
have come to the Senate to vote if the 
issue had been regarded as vital at this 
time. And still other votes could have 
been obtained. 

The trust question, in America and in 
its present form, arose out of the building 
of the railroads: first, the small original 
lines of railroad were merged into larger 
systems; second, the coming of railroad 
transportation made larger units of manu- 
facturing and distribution possible, and 
enterprising business leaders took advan- 
tage of the possibility. In 1887, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission was set 
up to control the railroads, and in 1890 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act was passed 
to restrain combinations of manufacturers 
and dealers. Nevertheless, combination 
went on. During the ’9o’s, under the 
leadership of the late J. Pierpont Morgan, 
the railroads were brought into a group 
of large systems then believed to be final. 
Mr. Morgan had barely completed that 
work when he was forced to begin a similar 
combination in the field of manufacturing 
—was forced to it, incidentally, by one 
of the great exponents of competition. 
Andrew Carnegie used his high ability to 
put himself in a position where his corpor- 
ation dominated the steel business and the 
smaller iron and steel makers were at his 
mercy. By 1900, Carnegie wanted to 
retire and, having determined to reduce 
his possessions to cash and securities, he 
looked about for a purchaser of his steel 
mills. The search was not intricate, 
because there was only about one man 


POLITICAL ISSUE? 


controlling sufficient resources to buy 
Carnegie’s properties, valued at the then, 
and even yet, colossal amount of about a 
third of a billion. That was J. P. Morgan, 
and in March, 1901, just a little over a 
quarter-century ago, he organized the 
United States Steel Corporation, then and 
now the largest business unit in all history. 

Other trusts were formed in imitation 
of the steel corporation—combinations in 
shipping, beef, cordage, farm machinery, 
in a score of lines. (The year 1901 bears 
a close analogy to 1925 as a period of 
mergers. ) 

That began a new phase of the anti- 
trust issue in politics. Byran made anti- 
monopoly his issue. The outcry was 
swelled by voices and minds usually less 
excited than Bryan’s. Arthur T. Hadley, 
then president of Yale University, was 
quoted as predicting that within twenty- 
five years there would be an economic 
emperor at Washington. Eleven years 
before, one of Jay Gould’s counsel, a dis- 
tinguished New York lawyer named 
Thomas G. Sheerman, had said that the 
United States was practically owned by 
less than 250,000 persons and that within 
thirty years from that time, that is, by 
1920, it would be controlled by fewer than 
50,000 persons. Actually what happened 
was that the first quarter of the twentieth 
century in America saw such a democrati- 
zation of wealth and the control of wealth, 
such a diffusion of material goods, and 
such ease of access to them by the average 
man, as never had been seen before in any 
country. 

From that point the trust problem, both 
in its economic evolution and in its politi- 
cal aspect, might have gone on to whatever 
is to be its later stages, and we might have 
concluded in the early ’go’s the process 
that apparently is now immediately ahead 
of us. But an accident delayed the proc- 
ess and diverted the course of evolution. 
A Republican Administration tolerant of 
big business was unseated by the insane 
whim of the anarchist who assassinated 
McKinley, and there came into the 
Presidency, in the person of Theodore 
Roosevelt, a leader sympathetic to the 
popular suspicion against big units of 





PROSECUTION AND PREVENTION OF 


TRUSTS 








THE RESURRECTION 
OF THE SHERMAN 
ANTI-TRUST LAW 


This cartoon by Bartholo- 
mew, with the caption: 
“Not a Dead Letter—An 
Unexpected Interruption 
at the Funeral,” was 
printed in The Minneapo- 
lis Journal in March, 1904. 
Political events to-day 
seem to point to another 
resurrection of the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Law. 








business. For twelve years, from 1901 


until 1913, Roosevelt’s policy of opposition 
to big business prevailed. A railroad 


merger, the Northern Securities Company, 
was disrupted and others were prevented; 
an industrial trust, the Standard Oil 
Company, was broken up in the Federal 
courts; others were destroyed or dissolved 
voluntarily. 

During these years, however, Roose- 
velt’s own mind went through an evolution. 
At first, he was for the restoration of 
competition; by 1912 he believed in letting 
these units of big business grow as large 
as they chose, but in regulating them by 
government authority set up for that 
specific purpose. This latter was the 
platform of Roosevelt’s Progressive party 
in the campaign of 1912. Wilson and 
the Democrats, in that campaign, went 
back to Roosevelt’s earlier policy, and 
pledged themselves to the breaking up of 
big units of business, the restoration of 
competition. The Democrats won, not 
necessarily through majority approval of 
their position on big business, but rather 
through a combination of relatively ad- 
ventitious circumstances. 

With Wilson’s inauguration, the prose- 


cution and prevention of big units of 
business began vigorously. The “money 
trust” was subjected to a historic investi- 
gation, and the-Federal Reserve System 
was set up, largely to democratize the 
privately dominated control of credit. 
The old Sherman Anti-Trust Act of 1890 
was strengthened by the Clayton Act of 
1914; the Federal Trade Commission was 
organized to supplement the watchfulness 
of the Department of Justice over com- 
binations in trade. New anti-trust pro- 
visions were written into the Democratic 
tariff of 1913. 

Just as this Democratic policy was get- 
ting under way, came the war; and among 
its many incidents was a complete diver- 
sion of the thought of the country from 
all domestic problems. Indeed, the war 
rather set the current in a direction favor- 
able to big units of business; for it was 
realized that to achieve the compactness 
and mobility of national resources desira- 
ble for winning the war, combination in 
industry was essential. By ro17 the 
Democratic Administration, under stress 
of war, was actually requiring business to 
codperate, requiring it to forego the delays 
and wastes of competition. The spirit of 
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coéperation, and the practice of it, the 
economies and other advantages, initiated 
by the needs of war, continued to be 
prized after the war by business men, 
both by the managers of the businesses 
that codperated and to a large extent 
by their customers. 

On the political side, tolerance of big 
units of business hung over into the Hard- 
ing and Coolidge Administrations. In 
1920, Congress made a historic reversal: 
passed the Esch-Cummins Act, which 
actually demanded that all the railroads 
of the country merge themselves into some 
twenty great systems. 

In the field of ordinary industry (apart 
from railroads and other public utilities) 
there came in June of 1925 the first action 
in thirty-six years designed to limit the 
Shermann anti-trust law, to encourage 
coéperation, the first change in a trend 
that had been steadily in the direction of 
forbidding and punishing agreements 
among persons and corporations engaged 
in the same trade. The Supreme Court 
now affirmed the legality of a degree of 
codéperation theretofore banned and pun- 
ished. In the Maple Flooring Manufac- 
turers vs. the United States, the Court 
(with dissent from Chief Justice Taft and 
Justices McReynolds and Sanford) de- 
cided—I quote from a summary given 
out by the Department of Justice: 


That trade associations or combinations of 
persons or corporations which openly and 
fairly gather and disseminate information as 
to the cost of their product, the volume of 
production, the actual price which the product 
has brought in past transactions, stock of 
merchandise on hand, and the approximate 
cost of transportation from the principal point 
of shipment to the points of consumption, 
and who meet and discuss such information 
without reaching or attempting to reach any 
agreement or concerted action with respect 
to prices or production or restraining competi- 
tion do not thereby engage in the unlawful 
restraint of commerce forbidden by the Sher- 
man anti-trust law. 


That was an epoch-marking decision. 
It was inspired, one infers, to some degree 
by recognition and acceptance of the 
economic benefits of collecting statistics 
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and making them available to everybody. 
In a sense one may say that the majority 
of the Court balanced economics against 
law, and so far as they had choice of 
judgment, leaned toward economics, to- 
ward the advantages to the public of a 
device and a degree of codperative agree- 
ment which would make for the produc- 
tion and diffusion of material goods at 
lower costs. A minority of the Court, 
and most of the partisans of competition, 
stuck closer to the literal meaning of the 
law and pointed out that this decision, 
however well meant, could hardly help 
trenching upon the statutes designed to 
prevent price agreements. It was said 
the Supreme Court had drawn the sharpest 
teeth out of the Sherman law. One critic 
paraphrased the decision as in effect saying 
to the member of the trade association, 
“You may tell each other that one of your 
figures is two and the other is three; but 
you may not agree that the sum of them 
is five.” 

On the same day as this decision in the 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion case, the Court, dividing in the same 
proportions, decided, in the case of the 
Cement Manufacturers Protective Asso- 
ciation, that—again I quote a summary 
given out by the Department of Justice: 


An association of manufacturers did not 
violate the Sherman law when, as customers 
had very frequently defrauded them in the 
case of “specific job contracts,” the manufac- 
turers exchanged such information concerning 
existing contracts of that type as was neces- 
sary in order to prevent the perpetration of 
fraud upon them by their customers. Nor 
did it violate that act when, without entering 
into any agreement regulating production or 
prices, its members exchanged information 
concerning the amounts of material manu- 
factured, still on hand, and shipped; the 
transportation costs from the chief points of 
production; the prices which had been charged 
on a portion of their contracts, and the status 
of delinquent debtors. 


Let us turn now to the present and fu- 
ture status of the whole field of combina- 
tion. The field, if visualized in a diagram, 
would be seen as a curiously crisscrossed 
group of confused lines, a field in which 
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natural forces work in certain directions, 
and politics, including legislation and 
judicial interpretation, works in certain 
directions. Sometimes the two flow in the 
same direction; sometimes they oppose 
each other head-on; more often they touch 
each other at an infinite variety of angles. 
The net resultant of all, if we could identify 
it, would be the thing that ultimately will 
emerge as the working policy of the United 
States about big units of business. 

The field divides itself into three groups: 
first, the railroads; second, the public 
utilities; and ¢hird, ordinary business. 

As to the railroads, the thing is settled 
and known. The wheel has made prac- 
tically a full turn since the Roosevelt 
Administration, in the Northern Securities 
case, prevented the merger of the North- 
western railroads. To-day, the law ac- 
tually demands railroad consolidation, and 
holds out the implication that unless the 
railroads combine voluntarily, the govern- 
ment will force them to do so by fiat. 
Public opinion coincides with the law. 
Railroad combination will go on. 

The decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the Nickel Plate case, 
far from being a disapproval of railroad 
mergers, was an endorsement of them. 
That decision said in effect, first, that the 
principle of railroad mergers is sound; 
second, that this particular merger is sound 
from every aspect of railroading and serv- 
ice to the public; but ¢hird, that some of 
the financial details of this particular 
merger had been carried on in a manner 
unethical and unjust to some groups of 
the minority stockholders of the merged 
roads. No resistance to the Nickel Plate 
merger was ever made by any group acting 
as representatives of the public or putting 
their opposition on grounds of public 
interest; all the protestants were represen- 
tatives of groups of stockholders. Railroad 
consolidation is assured and in this field 
we are to have large units, subject to com- 
plete regulation of every detail of opera- 
tion and finance by a regulatory body 
representing the public. And one of the 
details of that regulation, one of the settled 
policies of the law and of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, is to prevent, not 
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consolidation, but competition—actually to 
safe-guard existing roads against unneces- 
sary competition. No person can build a 
new railroad without first getting from the 
commission a permission which is of the 
nature of a certificate of necessity. 

As to public utilities—using the term 
to describe typical gas and electric power 
companies, street car and bus systems, 
telephone monopolies—the conditions are 
much the same as about railroads. Prac- 
tically every state has set up a commission, 
modeled largely after the Federal Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, which has 
adequate regulatory power over rates, 
operation, and—although this is not as 
yet complete—over finances. The theory 
of permitted monopoly under regulation 
by legal representatives of the public is 
almost universally accepted. 

In this field, however, there is a No- 
Man’s-Land, which has lately given rise to 
concern. Individual operating companies, 
wholly in one state, are adequately super- 
vised; but there has arisen a system of 
holding companies owning plants in differ- 
ent states. Some of the financial opera- 
tions of these holding companies have 
lately been the subject of severe criticism. 
The financial relations of some holding 
companies to the companies they control, 
and of some of the companies within a 
group to each other, are so intricate and so 
spread out, that there are cases where the 
common stock of the holding company is 
distant from the physical property of the 
operating plants by as much as nine layers 
of intermediate securities. 

This subject was brought out and criti- 
cized recently in an article in The Atlantic 
Monthly, by William Z. Ripley, a remark- 
able article which had almost as much 
effect as a statute passed by Congress or 
by a state legislature, and rather more 
effect than most platforms of political 
parties. The abuses which Professor 
Ripley criticized were instantly taken ac- 
count of by the New York Stock Exchange, 
by bankers, and by all sorts of exponents 
of public opinion. Professor Ripley 
pointed out as one possible step to carry 
public regulation in this No-Man’s-Land, 
as one suggested means of completing the 
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circle of public regulation, either that the 
Federal Government should take jurisdic- 
tion over companies operating in more 
than one state, or else that “joint giant 
power commissions should be set up by 
different groups of states.” 

I have some reason for believing that 
the second of Professor Ripley’s remedies 
is the one that will come to pass. For 
one thing, the addition of another function 
to the government at Washington, the 
further extension of Federal centralization, 
is opposed by the Coolidge Administration, 
by most of the states and their governors, 
and by public opinion generally. Not 
only for the purpose Professor Ripley has 
in mind, but even more broadly, the next 
important innovation in the American 
practice of government is going to be the 
setting up of a new kind of administrative 
unit—a unit based on economic boundaries 
rather than on geographical ones, on 
obvious economic lines rather than on lines 
of division between states originally made 
by surveyors employed by English kings to 
lay out boundaries between Colonial land 
grants made to beneficiaries of royal favor. 


The new kind of unit has already made 
a beginning in the shape of a compact 
among seven states for disposition of the 
waters of the Colorado River, and by 
the creation of the New York Port Author- 
ity, having jurisdiction over New York 


and New Jersey waters. The extension 
and adaptation of that sort of thing will 
be the next innovation in American public 
law. In any event, in the field of public 
utilities, the fundamental principle of per- 
mitted monopoly with adequate public 
regulation is accepted and here to stay. 
The final field, the field of ordinary 
manufacturing and other business, is still 
in flux. It is in this field that political 
action centering about big business is 
practically certain to come, either in the 
form of public demand for legislation, or 
else conformance in advance by business 
and financial leaders, on their own initia- 
tive, to the current public conception of 
what is best to be done about the size of 
units and about the conduct of business 
generally, and the control of it. Through 
one or the other of these processes, or 
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through both, America will find a way. 
All that needs to be hoped is that no 
accident or other diversion will occur to 
prevent an orderly evolution into whatever 
is to be the next phase of—how shall one 
phrase it?—the relation between democ- 
racy and the organization of the produc- 
tion and distribution of democracy’s 
material goods, its food, its clothes, its 
automobiles, its radios. 

In this aspect of the functioning of 
democracy, America is a pioneer. We 
have been more ingenious, more elastic 
in adaptation, more resourceful. We 
found the path, or made one, between 
government ownership and uncontrolled 
private monopoly, when European peoples 
were either clinging to the latter or leaping 
all the way to the former. Twice our 
evolution has been delayed, once by the 
accident of McKinley’s death and the 
succession of Roosevelt, which prevented 
the issue from becoming a clearly debated 
one between two parties; and again by the 
war displacing everything else. 

Just now, the situation is framed much 
the same as in McKinley’s time: we have 
a period of many mergers, and a Republi- 
can Administration and President with a 
protecting attitude favorable to whatever 
facilitates the production and diffusion 
of material goods. With the Democrats 
adhering to their traditional sentiment of 
exalting the individual personality of the 
citizen above his access to material goods 
and above any form of organization; of 
jealously guarding the individual’s free- 
dom, including his freedom of opportunity 
to go into any line of business that allures 
him—in that differentiation between the 
two parties lies the chance for worthy 
debate and discussion, and in the end a 
solution which shall be a happy and prac- 
ticable equilibrium. 

Some Democratic leaders favor going 
all the way back to 1901, even to 1889— 
all the way back, that is, to insistence on 
thoroughgoing competition. Against that, 
however, many conditions work. For one 
thing, no big business of to-day practices 
the piratical sort of thing that was fre- 
quent fifteen to thirty years ago. An in- 
dictment phrased in the same language as 
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the one against the Standard Oil Company 
in 1906 could hardly be proved against 
any large corporation to-day. The early 
Standard Oil Company’s South Improve- 
ment Company contract with the railroads, 
which required the roads to give to the 
South Improvement Company half of the 
money paid for freight by the company’s 
competitors—such a thing as that is as 
impossible to-day as is a medieval instru- 
ment of physical torture. 

Moreover, practically no big business 
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unit of to-day tries to achieve actual mon- 
opoly; most of them rather take pains to 
keep their maximum share of the business 
below 60 per cent. The complaints made 
against big business to-day are different 
in kind and slighter in degree. What is 
now needed is definition more than any- 
thing else—a definition of limitations and 
obligations that shall be as nearly concrete 
in the case of ordinary business as it al- 
ready is in the railroad and public utility 
fields. 


From a woodcut by Bertrand Zadig, reproduced in the 
Books section of “The New York Herald Tribune” 
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Emptying a City’s Pork Barrel 


How Baltimore Introduced Efficiency in Government 


FRANK R. KENT 


ALTIMORE, birthplace of “The 

Star Spangled Banner,” third city 

on the Atlantic coast, and metrop- 

olis of “The Maryland Free State,” al- 
ways has been considered an old-fashioned 
sort of town; hence every one is surprised 
at finding it doing something entirely new. 

The importance of this new thing may 
be judged when it is understood that sur- 
prise at the novelty, simplicity, effective- 
ness, and soundness of it, far exceeds sur- 
prise at the fact that Baltimore is doing it. 
They would be just as surprised at New 
York, or Chicago, or Philadelphia doing it; 
and not because it was a difficult, unheard- 
of thing to do but because (as is the case 
with most surprising things) it was so 
simple and no city seemed to have thought 
of it before. 

The thing Baltimore did was to ac- 
complish a sweeping change in its method 
of administering its municipal business 
affairs. 

This sounds too commonplace to be the 
subject of so much attention. Plenty of 
cities have changed their governments and 
their methods of government. But the 
thing Baltimore did was entirely different 
from the things most cities had done, for 
Baltimore accomplished its extremely 
thoroughgoing administrative revolution 
without really changing its government or 
its methods of government at all. 

With no beating of tom-toms, with 
no exciting wave of reform, with no 
“campaign” or “drive,” with no “rescue 
of government from politicians,” no cries 
of “Turn the rascals out!”—in fact, with 
nothing but some sensible thinking, some 
quiet planning, and some hard but almost 
noiseless work, Baltimore got its wasteful, 
unwieldy, typically American city govern- 
ment upon as sound a business basis as a 
typically American mail-order house. 


It is impossible to tell of this phe- 
nomenal transition in a few words. It is 
impossible simply to say, for instance, that 
Baltimore discarded the old Mayor-and- 
City-Council system of government and 
adopted the Commission system, or the 
City Manager system. For the city did 
not discard its old Mayor-and-City-Coun- 
cil system at all, but kept it—lock, stock, 
and pork barrel, removing only some of the 
pork. It paid no more attention to new- 
fangled Boards of Commissioners or City 
Managers than if it never had heard of 
such things. It did a typically Baltimore 
thing; it clung to the past—or rather, to 
the best of the past. And it proved that 
good, efficient, honest, economical Ameri- 
can city government is not at all concerned 
with form or with high-sounding technical 
names, but merely with sensible business 
methods; that it may be administered by 
Mayors and City Councils which have 
sprung from purely political origins, and 
yet it may look a successful and hard- 
headed business man squarely in the face. 

Three years ago this city government of 
Baltimore’s was just like most other city 
governments, elected by the people and 
then forgotten by them until the postmen 
delivered the tax bills. The people wag- 
ged their heads solemnly over its little 
scandals, snickered over its little internal 
fights, guffawed over some of its alibis, 
and then screamed with rage at the rates. 
But they were only the screams a man 
gives in his sleep. Before any one took 
real alarm, the snoring had recommenced, 
and the big, cumbersome, good-natured, 
leaky old government was on its way 
again. 

In the spring of 1923, William J. Casey, 
a Baltimore banker, opened an envelope 
in his morning’s mail and took out a tax 
bill and looked at it. He merely propped 
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his head upon one hand and for a few 
moments let his thoughts play with a 
fascinating idea—the idea of strangling 
somebody. For this tax bill shocked 
him. It was a bill for taxes on the six- 
teen-story office-building of the Continen- 
tal Trust Company, of which Mr. Casey 
is Vice-President. The office building 
had been paying all its charges and a 33 
per cent. profit to its stockholders. But 
as Mr. Casey looked at this new tax bill 
he saw at a glance that this 33 per cent. 
profit had been wiped out and the stock- 
holders would get nothing. 

In a way he had expected it. Once upon 
a time the Continental Trust Building 
had paid rather handsome profits—at 
least, handsomer than 33 per cent. The 
dwindling had been slow, almost unnotice- 
able, but sure. And now, as Mr. Casey 
glared at this bill from the City Hall, the 
truth was thrust upon him so swiftly and 
forcibly that he could not escape it. The 


profits had been slowly nibbled away and 
finally gulped to the last crumb, by taxes. 

Well, said Mr. Casey to himself, he 
would see about this, 


and he called for ac- 
counts and bills and 
vouchers of all sorts, 
and began to trace 
the evolution of each 
item entering into the 
expense of his office 
building. His bank- 
ing and business sys- 
tems were of the best 
and soundest, and he 
could account for in- 
creases and decreases 
in every item—jani- 
tor service, repairs, 
heat, light, improve- 
ments, depreciation— 
everything. 

That is to say, 
everything except 
taxes. When it came to taxes al] Mr. 
Casey’s banking and business and account- 
ing systems were about as useful to him as 
though he were hunting the ovis poli. 
Resting his swiftly moving pencil on the 
tax item, he was unable to do anything ex- 
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cept to lift his head and peer inquiringly 
in the general direction of the City Hall— 
but he might just as well have peered in 
the general direction of the Grand Cafion. 
In other words, in four or five short years, 
the taxes on Mr. Casey’s office building 
had increased from 24 cts. per square foot 
of floor space to 61 cts., and Mr. Casey 
had no idea why. What was more, he 
knew mighty few other people, if any, who 
could tell him why. 

It seemed to Mr. Casey, as he sat there 
thinking, that this was rather a dreadful 
thing for an American business man in a 
big American city to contemplate. The 
American business man spent many dol- 
lars and the labor of the best brains he 
could find, guarding and channeling the 
ebb and flow of his finances and the 
finances of others. Finally he had built 
up a machine that worked perfectly—so 
he believed. What then was his despair 
to learn that while it could account for 
the coming and going of virtually every 
dollar that had anything to do with his 
affairs, it could not account for what was, 
perhaps, the most im- 
portant dollar of all— 
thetaxdollar! Some- 
where the American 
- business man and his 
machine was a failure, 
thought Mr. Casey. 

He talked to some 
friends about it, and 
found that in a way 
the same thing had 
occurred to them. 
Taxes! Mysterious, 
inscrutable taxes! 
There was nothing 
new in Mr. Casey’s 
concern, apparently; 
others had thought of 
it, too, just as they 
had thought how re- 
markable it was thata 
stage magician could break six eggs into a 
silk hat and turn the hat back to its owner 
sweet and clean. But no one had ever 
bothered to get at the bottom of the mys- 
tery. 

There was something new, however, 
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in Mr. Casey’s ensuing course of conduct, 
for the whole Baltimore plan, really and 
actually putting business into city govern- 
ment and city government into business 
(instead of merely talking about it), came 
as the direct result of this Baltimore bank- 
er’s thinking over his tax bill and the 
action that was prompted by the thinking. 

A Baltimore newspaper man heard a 
hint of what Mr. Casey had on his mind, 
went to see him, and wrote an interview 
with him. By this time the banker’s ideas 
had passed the stage of soliloquy and he 
had conceived something like a definite 
plan for trying to rationalize city govern- 
ment. He already had a general idea of 
conditions at the City Hall, and a brief 
investigation strengthened the conviction 
that here was a business involving the 
collection and expenditure of millions of 
dollars a year, being handled with less 
business sense than the finances of a 
church oyster supper. 

He had succeeded in imparting these 
convictions to a considerable group of 
business men, representing corporations 
that were among the biggest taxpayers in 
Baltimore. Though they had at first 
protested at the futility of any attempt 
by business men to monkey with practical 
politics, they had finally seen some wisdom 
in Banker Casey’s scheme. 

All this (to repeat) was in the spring of 
1923, and a Mayoralty campaign was 
under way. The Democrats usually win 
Mayoralty elections in Baltimore. But 
this time two possibilities of trouble 
loomed up. One was an independent 
Democrat running against Howard W. 
Jackson, the regular nominee (besides the 
regular Republican); and the other thing 
was the almost total absence of any real 
issue. 

“Take hold of the Casey plan!’ some- 
body told Mr. Jackson. “As the business 
man’s candidate, get behind this scheme 
for a business-like city government!’’ 

Jackson did it. He promised, if elected, 
to appoint a commission on economy and 
efficiency which should put the city 
government on a business basis regardless 
of politics. Also he promised to back the 
commission after he appointed it, and it is 
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to his everlasting credit that he kept that 
promise, kept it in spite of the fact that 
he was as purely a machine-made, hand- 
picked Mayoralty candidate as ever ran 
for office in any city. Jackson backed 
the commission, and the twin city machine 
bosses, John Mahon and Frank Kelly, 
backed Jackson because he was their man 
elected under heavy fire and they wanted 
him to make good. One reason for the 
support was because there was no smell 
of the professional reformer about the 
commission. Another was that the domi- 
nant men on it won Jackson’s confidence 
as to their purpose and became his per- 
sonal friends. Another reason was be- 
cause not a single member wanted either 
an office or a lot of cheap notoriety for 
himself. What they wanted was results, 
and the real reason they got them was 
because that was all they did want and the 
political leaders knew it. 

An hour after he had been sworn into 
office, in May, 1923, Mayor Jackson wrote 
to a group of the largest tax-paying cor- 
porations in the city, inviting them to 
name representatives to serve on the new 
commission, to undertake a complete study 
of the operating methods of the city 
government, and devise plans for a more 
efficient and economical administration. 
He called upon the telephone company, 
the gas and electric company, the street 
railways company, the steam railroads in 
Baltimore, the big industrial manufactur- 
ing plants—steel companies, sugar re- 
fineries, banks—invited them to step up 
and take the reins of municipal govern- 
ment. 

The commission thus chosen was as 
follows: 


Ezra B. Whitman, Chairman, Norton, Bird 
& Whitman, Engineers; William J. Casey, 
Vice-Chairman, Vice-President, Continental 
Trust Company; John J. Ekin, Comptroller, 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company; John 
C. Kirk, Pennsylvania Railroad Company; 
John C. Koons, Vice-President, Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Company; Arthur B. 
Lawrence, Asst. Manager, Baltimore Works; 
General Electric Company;William H. Maltbie, 
Special Counsel, United Railways & Electric 
Company; Richard Mommers, General Super- 
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intendent, American Sugar Refining Company; 
Howard R. Pratt, Chief Engineer, Western 
Maryland Railway; George E. Probest, Jr., 
Treasurer, Bartlett-Hayward Company; Wil- 
liam Schmidt, Jr., Secretary and Asst. Treas- 
urer, Consolidated Gas-Electric Light & Power 
Company, of Baltimore; Thomas W. Stingley, 
Superintendent of Real Estate, Bethlehem 
Steel Company; Abraham I. Weinberg, Treas- 
urer, American Wholesale Corporation; Henry 
J. Horn, Executive Secretary; Edward S. 
Brittain, Secretary. 


One remarkable thing about the Casey 
plan began to be realized by people after 
the work was well started, and that was 
that the services of such men as were 
working on this commission could not 
possibly have been commanded by the 
city for less than $750,000 a year, if they 
had been paid. But they were not paid. 
They did their work for nothing. 

Quite often in situations like this, it 
is one thing to consent to “undertake a 
high civic duty,” and another thing really 
to do much about it. An easy way out 
lay before this new Baltimore commission. 
It could make a perfunctory report, thank 
Mayor Jackson for the opportunity to 
render such noble public service, and step 
aside leaving everybody in the City Hall 
happy, and the public little the wiser, 
because during all the early stages of the 
work the public was much less interested 
in this scheme than in even the mildest 
of divorce cases. 

But the commission deliberately en- 
tered upon a laborious task involving 
months of research and detailed study. It 
saw the city government as a business 
involving, first, accounting, second, fin- 
nance, third, engineering, fourth, legal 
work, and fifth, executive work, and it or- 
ganized itself into committees to make 
studies along those lines. On these com- 
mittees the members of the commission 
put the best experts they had in their 
plants and offices—engineers, account- 
ants, lawyers, storekeepers, purchasing 
agents, executives, auditors, and what not. 
They were turned loose upon the old city 
government like a huge medical detach- 
ment on a sanguinary battle field, and they 
went to work with vigor and enthusiasm. 
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There is no room in this article, of 
course, to discuss in detail the ailments 
they found. Certainly they found that 
many of the tax dollars of Banker Casey 
and, indeed, of all big business in Balti- 
more, had been poured—in a manner of 
speaking—down a rat hole. They also 
found the rat hole, and various duplicates 
of it. 

They found a city government consist- 
ing of forty-five departments with nine 
sub-departments. They found more than 
fifty different payrolls for city employees, 
with little or no check upon them, and 
about $17,000,000 being paid out an- 
nually in this haphazard fashion. They 
found half a dozen different departments 
sending out bills for various sorts of 
taxes at various times of the year, requir- 
ing taxpayers to settle accounts with the 
city half a dozen or more times. 

They found that more than $11,000,000 
was owing to the city from delinquent 
taxpayers, who, but for this research, 
might never have paid up a cent of their 
delinquencies; and, indeed, many had al- 
ready been relieved forever of that 
responsibility by statutes of limitations. 

They found that hundreds of automobile 
owners had not paid any taxes on their cars 
for long periods of years. 

Where there should have been method 
and system, they found chaos; where there 
should have been checks and balances, they 
found none; where one department could 
do a piece of work, a dozen departments 
were doing it; where one man could do a 
job, twenty men were doing it. 

By securing a legislative enactment re- 
quiring all automobile owners to present 
proof of payment of all taxes upon applica- 
tions for new licenses they succeeded in 
recovering thousands of dollars. During 
1924, their drive on delinquent taxpayers 
brought more than $5,600,000 into the 
city coffers. 

For the fifty old-time payrolls they suc- 
ceeded in substituting a central payroll 
bureau, at a known saving of $10,000 a 
year, and no one can fairly estimate what 
unknown savings. 

For the haphazard and _ harassing 
methods of billing the public for taxes 
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half a dozen times a year, they substituted 
a Bureau of Receipts, centralizing in it 
responsibility for the $38,000,000 of an- 
nual city revenues, instead of spreading 
it around in several departments, offering 
definite opportunities for fraud. 

These items scarcely scratch the shining 
surface of the accomplishments of the 
Casey plan. Of course the big, out- 
standing evidence of its success was the 
reduction of the local tax rate from $2.97 
in 1923, to $2.48 in 1926. This, naturally, 
was the public’s big test of the whole 
thing, and even the most captious critics 
were disarmed by the evident improve- 
ment in the way business was dispatched. 

The most puzzling thing about it all 
was, how were they able to choke off the 
politicians? How had it been possible 
for a group of disinterested business men 
to come into a field that always had been 
left to politics, and accomplish a real 
revolution without the semblance of a 
battle or the shadow of a riot? 

It had been done easily because it had 
been done sensibly. The riot would have 
started at the first cry of “Reform!” 
But these were business men and not 
reformers; they were concerned with 
results, not with publicity or brass bands. 
They unearthed some juicy scandals. 
Reformers would have brayed about them 
to the skies. But the men who worked the 
Casey plan under Mayor Jackson said 
nothing about them at all. Not a word 
about them crept into the newspapers. 
The commission closed up money leaks 


and emptied pork barrels for ever, but its 
only concern with the past was to wipe it 
out, not to advertise it. 

For such men as these, of course, the 
politicians developed nothing but admira- 
tion and affection. For reforms ac- 
complished like these they had only co- 
operation and help. By making it clear 
that the new business administration 
could be handled by the same groups of 
employees that had handled the old 
bunglesome administration, the com- 
mission secured at the outset the trust 
and loyalty of most of the old-line workers 
in the City Hall. A few grumbled, 
openly or secretly, but they soon found 
themselves too conspicuous and out of 
step to keep it up. 

Every one has benefited—the corpora- 
tions, because they have developed a new 
interest in city government, and the 
public has acquired a new interest in and 
liking for them; the City Hall, because it is 
a happier, more decent place to work in; 
the people, because they get better treat- 
ment at the hands of their government— 
there are even telephone girls with sweet 
voices on the City Hall switchboards now 
—and because taxes are lower; the politi- 
cians, because nobody disturbed them— 
much. If there is any unhappiness at all 
it is amongst professional reformers. The 
Baltimore affair has shown people that 
the best reforms are achieved by ordinary 
business men with some keen common 
sense, and that reforms of other sorts are 
likely to be nuisances. 
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New Monsters from the Dead Ages 


Tracing Life's Origins in Mongolia 


ROY CHAPMAN ANDREWS 


Skeletons of hitherto unknown prehistoric mammals have been found in Mongolia 
by the Third Asiatic Expedition of the American Museum of Natural History, adding 


supporting evidence to the theory that the Gobi Desert was the cradle of life. 


In the 


January issue of the Woriv’s Work, Roy Chapman Andrews, the leader of the ex- 
pedition, told of finding scores of dinosaur eggs; in the February issue he told of finding 
evidences of an early race of men in the Gobi; and in this article he tells of finding the 
skeletons of hitherto unknown animals and he reveals some of the plans for the Fourth 
Asiatic Expedition, now on its way into the field. 


HE Flaming Cliffs, the tomb of 

dinosaurs and eggs, had been left 

behind us, for the Central Asiatic 
Expedition was homeward bound. We 
had been playing with scattered herds of 
antelope along the trail, waiting to pick 
up two or three yearling bucks for meat, 
and my car was a mile in advance of the 
fleet. 

An exciting run had just ended and two 
fat gazelles were slung on the fenders of 
the car, when Dr. Loucks! shouted to stop. 
Half a mile to the north lay a low, ragged 
mass of rocks, the root of an ancient 
mountain peak. On the very summit, 
silhouetted against the sky, stood two 
magnificent bighorn sheep quietly gazing 
at us. The glasses showed us that they 
carried superb horns, great circlets at least 
sixty inches in length. 

It was Mac Young’s’ turn to get a sheep, 
so we waited for his car to arrive. Mean- 
time, the animals remained motionless as 
though carved from granite. Not until we 
were less than a quarter of a mile away 
did they slip over the crest and disappear. 
We could not find those particular sheep 
again, but they gave us an idea. Ji Chi 
Ola—an elongate, rugged mass of granite 
—rose abruptly out of the plain fifteen 
miles away. It also ought to have sheep 
and perhaps we could get them from the 


{Harold H. Loucks, surgeon. 
*J. McKenzie Young, chief motor transport. 


car. I had shot a fine ram while crossing 
the Altai Mountains, and it was a decided 
novelty to hunt one of the wildest and 
most difficult of big game animals from 
the cushioned seat of an automobile! 

The tents were pitched close up against 
the base of Ji Chi Ola, near a well of fine 
cold water. On all sides rolled the arid 
reaches of the desert like the swelling sur- 
face of a vast brown sea. A hundred 
yards behind the cook tent Shackelford*® 
flushed a woodcock. A bird of paradise 
would have been no more out of place 
than this shy inhabitant of wooded swamps 
out there in the center of the Gobi! But 
we realized that the woodcock was migrat- 
ing southward and had lost its way. 
Wisely it had chosen to lie concealed 
among the rocks until night came and it 
could resume its journey safely. 

Four or five of us hunted the next day 
and nearly all the men got sheep, but they 
were all in the highest peaks. Dr. Loucks 
returned late in the afternoon to report 
that he had killed a wolf and two sheep 
far down toward the end of the mountain; 
he thought we could get fairly close with 
an automobile. 

Robinson,‘ Loucks, and I skirted the 
base of the ridge in the touring car and 
almost. immediately saw two sheep stand- 
ing on one of the higher peaks. They 


3J. B. Shackelford, cinematographer. 
‘H. O. Robinson, assistant topographer. 
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ran toward us as we advanced, appar- 
ently fascinated. Keeping the engine 
running, we stopped. “Robbie” slipped 
behind a rock, and at four hundred yards 
knocked over a young ram. 

Evidently the time had come to hunt 
from the car, for as shadows lengthened 
the sheep worked out from the peaks to 
the lower slopes to feed. By careful 
manipulation we worked the car through 
rocky gateways far up into valleys which 
cut deep into the mountain. The roar 
of the engine echoed like a machine gun 
among the cliffs, but it seemed to attract, 
rather than frighten, the animals. We 
saw fifteen, I believe, and shot three—not 
such a bad record for big-horn sheep, 
especially when we sat comfortably in a 
motor car all the while! 

I think none of us will ever forget the 
drive back to camp through anarrow defile. 
Exactly in the center of the gateway hung 
a crescent moon partly eclipsed, which 
threw a wan, unreal light among the rocks. 
In the path of our headlights kangaroo 
rats leaped and danced like elfin sprites, 
and once the dim shadow of a wolf crossed 
into the darkness of the plain. 

The next day while Granger® was visit- 
ing a red outcrop which stood isolated on 
the desert four miles from the mountain, 
he came upon a band of female sheep led 
by a young ram. Following them in his 
car for a mile or so, he found that the high- 
est speed they could reach was twenty-five 
miles an hour. They tired quickly, how- 
ever, and finally gathered into a compact 
group. Running up to within a hundred 
yards of them he stopped. The sheep 
looked at him as much as to say: “It is 
your next move.” 

While he was trying to get his camera 
they decided to leave and the group sud- 
denly separated, each one dashing wildly 
for the nearest point of rocks. 

The yamen [official post] where our 
caravan had been detained in the spring 
was the point where we should again cross 
the frontier into Inner Mongolia from the 
Soviet-controlled region in which the ex- 
pedition had been working all summer. 





5Walter Granger, chief paleontologist; second in 
command of the expedition. 
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The night before we arrived at the yamen, 
Berkey® discovered a great deposit of iron 
ore not far from the well where we were 
camped. It was rather low grade, con- 
taining a good deal of chromium, but if a 
railroad ever is put through the desert it 
should be of considerable value. Accord- 
ing to my agreement with the Mongol 
authorities we made a careful report, so 
that they will be able to investigate it in 
the future. 

We went into camp at the “ Well of the 
Mountain Water,” barely three hundred 
miles from Kalgan. Granger and Berkey 
made a short reconnaissance trip to the 
northeast and reported new and very rich 
fossil deposits. At this camp, Shackelford 
had an opportunity to photograph the 
greatest herd of antelope that I have ever 
seen. We discovered them one morning 
six miles from camp streaming up out of a 
great basin. Thousands upon thousands 
of bucks, does, and fawns poured in a 
yellow flood over the rim and spread out 
like a vast fan upon the plain. Shackel- 
ford had his motion picture camera 
strapped in the back of the car and we 
worked with the herd for hours. But 
it was rather unsatisfactory because, as 
long as they remained on the flat plain, 
we got them in the picture only as a long 
line of moving animals. 

It was certain that they would not travel 
far, for the feed was excellent where they 
were. Therefore, in the morning we went 
out again as soon as the light was strong. 
This time they had arranged themselves 
as though directed by a stage manager. 
Perhaps fifty thousand were in the bottom 
of an enormous valley, from the top of 
which we could “shoot” down at them with 
the telephoto lens. There was a light 
wind and for the first time in my life I 
could smell the antelope. A mile away 
the squalling of the babies reached us. 
With the glasses we could see them nursing 
and playing; all the intimate details of 
domestic antelope life were carried on be- 
fore our eyes. Sometimes a thousand or 
so would dash at full speed through the 
center of the herd, only to stop abruptly 
and begin to feed. The mass was in 


*Charles P. Berkey, chief geologist. 
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constant motion; hardly for a moment 
was any part of it stationary, although the 
animals were entirely at peace. 

I was surprised not to see a single wolf. 
Such a vast gathering should have at- 
tracted all the wolves for miles around, but 
as a matter of fact wolves are remarkably 
scarce in Mongolia. One finds them most 
frequently near the caravan trails, where 
dying camels give them food, but then they 
appear only singly or in pairs. 

After we had watched our antelope for 
nearly an hour and exposed a thousand 
feet of film, we dashed down the long 
slope directly into the herd. We were al- 
most on them before they decided that it 
was time really torun. Then it was most 
amusing to see them leap over each other 
to avoid the car. With ears laid back the 
babies put every ounce of strength into 
the race and for a mile or two they could 
do fully as well as their parents. 

The herd divided into a hundred units 
and we chased one after another until the 
plain was alive with antelope running 
wildly about in search of their husbands, 
wives, or children. But within a few 
hours they had again collected into a 
compact mass, and in the afternoon we 
saw them from afar like a splash of yellow 
paint on a vast green canvas. 

It is only the grassland antelope [Gazella 
guiturosa] that gathers into such vast 
herds. In the spring, just before the 
young are born, the females collect on a 
flat plain and separate as they drop their 
babies. In the fall the bucks, does, and 
fawns again assemble. The long-tail des- 
ert species [Gazella subgutturosa] never 
herd. I imagine the reason is because 
there is no spot on the desert that could 
give sufficient feed for more than a 
hundred. 

There had been an unusual amount of 
rain during the summer and the grasslands 
were blazing with flowers. Chaney’ reaped 
a harvest of new species, for we had ar- 
rived at just the right moment; a week 
later half the flowers had withered. 

On the rim of the great basin twenty 
miles from the “Well of the Mountain 
Waters” we established a beautiful and 
"Ralph W. Chaney, palzobotanist. 


very productive camp. Several skulls 
were exposed there, and Granger and 
Berkey had come to the conclusion that 
they were dealing with a new geological 
horizon. It probably represented the 
Upper Eocene, or Dawn Period of mam- 
malian life. The most interesting speci- 
men was the skull of an extraordinary 
beast that Dr. Loucks had discovered. It 
had lived in this region three or four mil- 
lion years ago and must have been a 
veritable nightmare creature. Two thick 
bony horn-cores about eighteen inches 
long by six inches in circumference pro- 
jected up and forward from just above the 
eyes. The horns swelled at the ends like 
clubs and probably were covered with skin 
as are those of the giraffe. 

None of us have the remotest idea what 
the beast was or to what group it belongs, 
except that it probably was a _ hoofed 
animal. It is very seldom now that one 
can find a mammal which cannot be readily 
classified, but Loucks’s discovery is utterly 
unlike any previously known creature, as 
far as our knowledge goes. The specimen 
was in very bad condition, and no one with 
less experience and patience than Walter 
Granger would have been able to remove 
itat all. The bone literally was in powder 
and could be blown away. Granger 
soaked it first with gum arabic which 
cemented the minute particles together; 
then he stippled on Japanese rice paper, 
and when this had dried he was able to 
expose a little more of the bone and re- 
peat the operation. Eventually it was 
bandaged with strips of burlap soaked in 
flour paste, which formed a hard shell. 

Chih, one of the Chinese collectors, dis- 
covered an enormous skull. We all went 
down to watch the excavation, for that is 
the most exciting part of fossil collecting. 
Just the tip of a great bone was exposed 
and, as Granger worked away the sur- 
rounding matrix, it proved to be the occip- 
ital part of the skull. It was so large 
that at first we supposed it to be another 
Baluchitherium, but as the excavation pro- 
ceeded it became evident that what we 
had was a Titanothere. ‘These huge beasts, 
which superficially resembled a rhinoceros, 
were known only from America until we 
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discovered them in Mongolia. Our first 
and second years of work had produced 
very early, primitive types, but this was 
a much later and larger form, representing 
the very summit of their evolution. In 
America the corresponding species had an 
enormous forked horn on the nose. In 
this specimen the nasal region was gone, 
but the teeth and other parts of the skull 
told the story almost as completely as 
though every bone were present. 

Meanwhile Nelson, our archeologist, 
had found a rich field in the same exposures 
which produced the fossils. On a gravel 
slope facing west were twenty or thirty 
piles of rock which indicated human work. 
They were in orderly arrangement and he 
was convinced that they must represent 
burials. 

It required considerable effort to remove 
the rocks, for some of them were huge slabs 
sunk several feet into the earth. Two 
graves were empty, but one produced in- 
teresting results. First, he encountered 
heavy timbers beautifully preserved; un- 
der these lay the perfect skeleton of a man. 
He must have been five feet ten or eleven 
inches tall. Beside him lay a birch bark 
quiver filled with arrows. Some of the 
shafts were of wood; others were partly 
of reed tipped with wood. The points 
were iron but, strangely enough, the metal 
was badly corroded and in poor condition. 
The bow had separated into half a dozen 
pieces, but they can be fitted together at 
the museum. 

To me the most interesting thing in the 
grave was a saddle, upon which the man’s 
head was resting. He must have worn a 
turban, for bits of the cloth still adhered 
to the skull. The saddle was well pre- 
served and when Nelson brought it to 
camp it proved to be a perfect McClellan 
type such as our army uses to-day. We 
had several with us and the similarity 
was amazing. General McClellan without 
doubt thought that he had developed a 
new saddle, just as we supposed that we 
were the original discoverers of the di- 
nosaur eggs. But in both cases primitive 
dwellers of Mongolia had made the dis- 
coveries centuries before we were born. 
The saddle is quite unlike that used by 
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Mongols or Chinese to-day or in the past, 
so far as I am aware. 

Nelson thought that the grave must be 
at least a thousand years old and probably 
much more than that. The fact that it 
was placed in a well-drained slope and the 
extreme dryness of the desert undoubtedly 
accounts for the splendid preservation of 
the wood and bones. It was impossible 
to identify the skeleton in the field, but 
its racial characters can be determined by 
study at the museum. 

Berkey and Morris® found evidences of 
other prehistoric people in rather an in- 
teresting way. They were sitting in a 
Mongol’s yurt, twenty miles from the 
“Well of the Mountain Waters,” when 
Berkey’s attention was caught by a small 
nugget of copper ore, lying on the family 
altar. The Mongol was definite in his 
information that it came from a spot 
quite near a temple fifteen or twenty miles 
to the south. The geologists visited the 
place and-found evidences of surface min- 
ing operations on a large scale. A vast 
pit had been excavated in the hillside; so 
large, indeed, that at first they did not be- 
lieve it could be artificial. The copper 
was not in veins and the deposit had been 
so thoroughly worked that but compara- 
tively little remained. They studied the 
place carefully and came to the conclusion 
that the mining operations must have 
ceased at least a thousand years ago. 

While we were at the camp where Nelson 
had found his grave, the antelope herd 
which Shackelford had discovered paid 
us a visit. We heard them pouring down 
into the basin during the night and two 
days later the whole mass came up again 
not more than four hundred yards from 
camp. While we were at breakfast the 
bleating of the fawns and the “tap tap” of 
thousands of tiny hoofs brought us all out 
of the tent. A vast yellow blanket of 
moving forms was flowing over the rim of 
the bluff on to the plain. Wolf, my police 
dog, went wild with excitement. He 
chased group after group until he was ex- 
hausted, but the antelope could leave him 
behind so easily that they bothered to run 
only when he was almost upon them. 

*Frederick K. Morris, geologist. 
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© Charles R. Knight 
DEAD AGES 


A VERITABLE PARADOX AMONG MONSTERS OF THE 


there, a veritable paradox,” writes Mr. Andrews. 


beast known as the Chal 
The head and neck are like those of a horse, the teeth like those of a 


Instead of hoofs the creature was armed with claws. 
[his drawing of the peculiar beast was made 
Though the beast was about six feet high at 


‘We got skulls of a peculiar 
‘It is a ‘clawed-hoofed animal.’ 
hinoceros, and the feet like nothing else on earth. 
Vhy such an anomaly was developed no one can tell.” 
specially for the Wortp’s Work by Charles R. Knight 
he shoulders and armed with claws it was probably not ferocious and perhaps used the claws for pulling 
lants or digging for water. Measurements for this drawing were based on Moropus, an American fossil. 
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When we were ready to move to another had done this half a dozen times duri 
fossil locality ten miles to the north we _ the preceding two years. They said th 
asked the priests of a near-by temple we could leave gasoline or rocks, but 1 
for permission to deposit our specimens in fossils, because last summer many hors 
their care until the caravan arrived. We and sheep had died in the vicinity ai 
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Restoration by Charles R. Knight © Am. Mus. Nat. Hist 
MANTIOCERAS AND DOLICHORHINUS, BUT THEY LOOK LIKE RHINOS 
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© Am. Mus 
WHAT THE AGES HAVE DONE FOR THE TITANOTHERE 
In Miocene times the rhinoceros-like monsters shown in the upper picture lived in a land of luxuri: 
plant growth, which was a paradise to them. Now skeletons of their kind are taken from the drea \ 
wastes of Mongolia as shown in the lower picture, where George Olsen is working on the fossil of a T1/4 
nothere in the beds of Sharamuren. 
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ANDREWS AND GRANGER WITH THE LEGS OF THE BALUCHITHERIUM 














© Am. Mus. Nat. Hist 
THE FOSSIL 
In the dead ages a gigantic Baluchitherium (shown on the opposite page) was mired in the quicksan 
and the body of the animal remained in standing posture for centuries. | Gradually erosion wore awa 
the upper part of the skeleton, finally leaving only the upright stumps of the legs, which were excavate 
by the Roy Chapman Andrews expedition, as shown in these two pictures. 
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fHE BEAST 


This restoration of the Baluchitherium by Charles R. Knight shows the kind of monster which was 

mired in the quicksands centuries ago and remained there until erosion removed the upper part of the 

skeleton and Roy Chapman Andrews came along to claim the legs, as shown in the pictures on the 
opposite page. This beast was about twelve feet high at the shoulder and weighed several tons. 
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that doubtless it was due to the bad in- 
fluence of the ‘* dragon bones.”’ 

Our next camp was very similar to the 
one we had left. The tents were pitched 
on a great promontory which projected 
far out into the basin. Near them was an 
oho, or religious monument, and shortly 
after our arrival two lamas came to call. 
They were delegates from a temple four 
miles away, they said, and asked us to 
be particularly careful not to shoot or 
kill any birds or animals on the bluff. It 
was a very sacred spot and the spirits 
would be angry if we took life in the 
vicinity. Of course, I agreed to respect 
their wishes and gave orders at once. 
But we had promised more than we could 
fulfill, as events proved. 

With the first two hours of prospecting 
three pit-vipers were discovered close to 
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AND LITTLE BEASTS 
The upper picture shows the skull of the ten- 
million-year-old dinosaur found by the Andrews 
expedition, and the smaller picture at the left 
shows the diminutive skull of a small mammal 
which has not yet been fully identified. Thes« 
pictures show the great range of size among 

animals of the dead ages 
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the tents. This is almost the only snake in 
the desert, but it is an-extremely poison 
ous species. A few days later the tem 
perature suddenly dropped in the late 
afternoon and the camp had a lively night 
The tents were invaded by any army of 
vipers which sought warmth and shelter. 

Lovell was lying in bed when he saw a 
wriggling form cross the triangular patch 
of moonlight in his tent door. He was 
about to get up to kill the snake when he 
decided to have a look about before h¢ 
put his bare feet upon the ground. Reach 
ing for his electric flash lamp he leane« 
out of bed and discovered a viper coile« 
about each of the legs of his camp cot. A 
collector’s pickax was within reach an 
with it Lovell disposed of the two nake: 
which had hoped to share his bed. The 
he began a still-hunt for the viper tha‘ 
had first crossed the patch of moonlight 
in the door and which he knew was some 
where in the tent. He was hardly out 
of bed when an enormous serpent crawled 
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THE DINOSAUR AND THE EGGS 
Mrs. Protoceratops is walking away from the 
nest with her newly hatched family. The upper 
picture is from a restoration drawing by E. M. 
Fulda, reproduced here by courtesy of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History. The smaller 
picture at the right shows the even dozen of 
dinosaur eggs found by the Andrews expedition 


out from under a gasoline box near the 
head of his cot. 

Lovell was having rather a lively eve- 
ning of it—but he was not alone. Morris 
killed five vipers in his tent, and Wang, 
one of the Chinese chauffeurs, found a 
huge snake coiled up in his shoe. Having 
killed it, he picked up his soft cap which 
was lying on the ground and a viper fell 
out of that. Dr. Loucks actually put his 
hand on one which was lying on a pile 
of shotgun cases. We named the place 
“Viper Camp,” because forty-seven snakes 
were killed in the tents. Fortunately, the 
cold had made them sluggish and they did 
not strike quickly. Wolf, the police dog, 
was the only one of our party to be bitten. 
He was struck in the leg by a very small 
snake and, as George Olsen treated the 
wound at once, he did not die. The poor 
animal was very ill and suffered great pain, 
but recovered in thirty-six hours. 

The snake business got on our nerves a 








bit, and every one became pretty jumpy. 
The Chinese and Mongols deserted their 


tents, sleeping in the cars and on camel 
boxes. The rest of us never moved after 
dark without a flash light in one hand and 
a pickax in the other. When I walked out 
of the tent one evening I stepped upon 
something and round. My yell 
brought the whole camp out, only to find 
that the snake was a coil of rope! 

We had to break our promise to the 
lamas and kill the vipers, but our Mongols 
remained firm. It was amusing to see 
one of them shooing a snake out of his 
tent with a piece of cloth to a place where 
the Chinese could kill it. The vipers 
were about the size of our copperheads, or 
perhaps a little larger. While their fangs 
probably do not have enough poison to 


soft 
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kill a healthy man, it would make him 
very ill. 

bluffs like the one 
on which we were camped, throughout the 


The snakes inhabit 


desert, but their great numbers at this 
particular spot was due to the fact that it 
was a sacred place and the Mongols would 
not kill them there. This viper appears 
to be the only poisonous snake in the Gobi 
and, as a matter of fact, we collected but 
one non-poisonous species. The climate 
is too dry and cold to favor reptilian life. 

The new camp proved to be just as rich 
in fossils as it was in snakes. One place 
which evidently had been the bed of a 
stream that had flowed there four million 
years ago was a veritable quarry of fossil 
bones. ‘Twenty-seven jaws were exposed 
at one time in the same layer and it was 
necessary only to scrape off a few inches 
of sediment in almost any spot to uncover 
We got skulls of a 
peculiar beast known as the Chalicothere, 
It *clawed- 
hoofed animal.”” The head and neck are 
like of the teeth like 
rhinoceros, and the feet like nothing else 
on earth. 


valuable specimens. 


a veritable paradox. is a 


those a_ horse, a 
Instead of hoofs the creature 
with Why such an 


anomaly was developed no one can tell. 


was armed claws. 
There must have been some good reason 
for nature does not produce such extra- 
ordinary appendages haphazard, but thus 
far explanation is obscure. 

The region swarmed with a little hoofed 
beast known as Lophirdon and the pa- 


FROM 


THE DEAD AGES 
leontologists obtained a great collection 
of jaws and skulls which represent nany 
unknown species and genera. Thus far 
we have found no trace of horses in the 
very old formations. ‘This is a great sur- 
prise, for the unknown five-toed ancestor 
of the horses is one of the types which we 
Four 
toed horses are present in the Eocene of 
both America and Europe and we are 
certain that the ancestral stock developed 
in Asia, but as yet it has eluded us. Never 
theless, it must be there and we hope to 
discover it eventually. 

While work was proceeding at Viper 
Camp, six of us made a five-hundred-mile 
exploration south and west into a region 


confidently expected to discover. 


which we hope to investigate during the 
summer of The trail of primitive 
appears to indicate the south and 
in the coming year we will follow wherever 
it lead. What the results will 
no one can predict, for it is a new and 
unknown country. 


1920. 
man 


may be 


Rain and light snow warned us to be on 
our way to Kalgan when we returned 
from the southern exploration. The sand 
grouse were flocking and golden plover 
had arrived from the Siberian tundras in 
thousands. the 
experienced Mongolian explorer does not 


They are signs which 


ignore. 

On September 12th we roared down the 
slope of the basin floor, leaving Viper Camp 
to the snakes and vultures. Another season 
had ended, and we were well content. 


—, 
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Universities as Public Service Corporations 


An Article on the New Leadership 


JOSIAH H. PENNIMAN 


President of the University of Pennsylvania 


us out. We’ve got a problem we 
can’t solve.” 

It was the proprietor of a great maga- 
zine who was talking. 

The professor’s tone was encouraging. 
“What seems to be the trouble?” he asked. 

“Why, after we have run off a million 
copies of our issue the impression becomes 
faint, and we have to stop the rotogravure 
presses and put in new rolls.” 

“That must be expensive.” 

“It is, but the waste of time is what 
troubles us most.” 

“H’m.” The Professor hesitated a 
moment and then pressed a buzzer. “Oh, 
Miss Jones, please ask Dr. Lawson to come 
in.” 

“Dr. Lawson,” he explained to the 
journalist, “is a very able research worker 
who, as it happens, is just now carrying on 
some important experiments in metallic 
resistance which may throw light on your 
problem.” 

Miss Jones returned and spoke in an 
undertone. 

“Oh, to be sure,’”’ said the professor, 
“T had forgotten. Why, Dr. Lawson is in 
the midst of an experiment which he can’t 
leave for the moment. But that’s all 
right. I'll ask him to look in on you at 
your office. I’m certain you'll find him 
helpful.” 

Story tells us that Dr. Lawson lived up 
to the professor’s prediction. He dis- 
covered that the solution of the problem 
lay not in hardening the rolls, but in 
softening each roll’s cushion. And now 
the publisher can print two million copies 
of his magazine without once stopping 
the presses. 

Dr. Lawson helped out the journalist, 
but are he and his kind helping higher 


Prec w I want you to help 


education? That is what not a few of the 
older generation are beginning to ask. 
Is the modern university overreaching 
itself? Is it mixed up with too many 
activities? Is it losing its culture? They 
have plenty of questions. If it were only 
journalism that universities were helping 
out, these gentlemen might be appeased. 
But all these other queer things! For 
instance: 

If a chain of laundries, after their cus- 
tomers have made it hot for them, wish to 
determine why collars are so perishable, 
they may apply to a university and per- 
haps establish a fellowship in order to get 
the problem solved. If in the manufac- 
ture of glass refractory bubbles appear, 
it is the university that is appealed to. 
If an industry’s peak of production begins 
to sag, the university is again called in. 
Thanks to university research, a frank- 
furter sausage, now on the market, is 
provided with a vegetable casing, said to 
be tasty and digestible. How can a wrong 
attitude of laborers toward their work be 
corrected? No doubt the university’s 
department of industrial research can 
answer that question. Problems of per- 
sonnel and salesmanship now wait upon 
university psychology, and business text- 
books are written by university professors. 

All this is very strange to the doubters. 
They wonder whether higher learning has 
sold out to the world, the flesh, and the 
devil and is carrying civilization to the 
dogs. 

Far be it from me to minimize the dan- 
gers in the present situation, which may 
yield lasting satisfactions or cheap rewards, 
depending upon the degree of wisdom 
possessed by educational leaders. My 
present purpose is merely to set forth 
sympathetically some of the objects of 
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the modern university and to point out 
their possibilities, if skillfully developed. 

Universities are not immune to com- 
mercialism. It is a danger against which 
they have to be on their guard. On the 
other hand, there can be no virtue in 
running away from modern problems 
simply because they are dangerous. It 
is more admirable not to see the woods 
than never to know what a tree looks 
like. 

Universities have not stood still. They 
have kept pace with the progress of civili- 
zation. Especially in the last few years 
they have shown amazing ability to adjust 
themselves to the life all about them. 
There is scarcely an activity of any con- 
sequence to which universities are not 
giving attention and concerning which 
they are not consulted. This state of 
affairs has revived the old question of 
the function of a university and the value 
of cultural courses. It is just as well. 
Letting it lie would only add to the con- 
fusion. Once “cultural courses” had a 
fairly definite meaning, though even then 
the phrase expressed only a half-truth. 
For it implied that culture was attainable 
in such courses exclusively. Cultural 
courses are as valuable as ever, for they 
keep the emphasis on the intellectual and 
the spiritual. Many of the best elements 
of modern life and of modern thought have 
derived from the Greek and Roman 
civilization. The student who fails to 
come in contact with it is under a great 
handicap. History, philosophy, general 
science, the arts furnish the breadth and 
perspective of man’s thought and feeling 
m the past. They provide judgments by 
which to test special situations of yester- 
day and to-day. 

The whole question of a university’s 
relation to life may have been befogged 
because considered in the light of restricted 
tradition. The attitude toward it may 
have been governed by the same feeling 
which for a time minimized the sweep 
and vigor of the classics and centered 
attention on minutie. Neo-classicism and 
neo-academicism are of the same stripe. 
Both are at variance with the practice of 
some of the wisest of leaders, who never 
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feared that truth and culture would be 
defeated if let loose in the world. 

The point is important. For that was 
exactly the attitude of one who, as we 
shall see, started higher education in Amer- 
ica along the lines which it is now following. 
He was no less a person than Benjamin 
Franklin. In Franklin’s eyes there was 
no incompatibility between culture and ap- 
plied knowledge. What he himself ac- 
quired he wished to put at the disposal of 
the many. 

Always pleased to pass as “B. Franklin, 
printer,” he was equally at home in high 
philosophy and everyday thrift. Besides 
the lightning-rod, he invented the Frank- 
lin stove; he was the originator of the first 
circulating library, of the first fire depart- 
ment, of the first public safety committee 
in Philadelphia. But he was also one of 
the prime movers in founding the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society for the Promo- 
tion of Useful Knowledge. Before Mal- 
thus, it was Franklin who speculated on 
the relation of population to subsistence. 
Theory and practice were both regular 
diet for this scholarly citizen. 

Franklin, like Francis Bacon, was a man 
of encyclopedic knowledge who believed 
that all knowledge should be used for the 
benefit of mankind. Yet no one could say 
that he lacked culture, that he disregarded 
the broad truths of science, philosophy, 
and history, of literature and the arts. 

When the early beginnings of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania were established, 
in 1740, higher education elsewhere was 
restricted to training for the learned pro- 
fessions, mainly the ministry. Franklin, 
however, who was the most active of the 
founders, had a different conception. A 
few years later, we hear, the institution 
was preparing students not only for the 
learned professions, but for “merchandise,” 
the “mechanic arts,” and “inferior call- 
ings.” The learned professions were in no 
way neglected: they were taken for granted. 
Only, Franklin believed that all life was 
good enough to have the benefit of the 
best knowledge available. The intention 
was to dignify human endeavor of what- 
ever sort by the application of sound iearn- 
ing. It was a radical view for the time, 
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and it still sounds modern, even if it does go 
back through Bacon and Plato to Socrates. 

The pioneer work which it prompted at 
Pennsylvania and at other universities is a 
long story. It prepared the way for the 
manifold activities of the present time and 
has made higher education a powerful 
influence in our national life. The mod- 
ern university, with its varied resources 
for applying knowledge to life, is following 
a pattern which would delight Benjamin 
Franklin. In his own Philadelphia he 
would see at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania men engaged in problems of indus- 
trial research. He would see a psycho- 
logical laboratory concentrating on speech 
defects and other inhibitions of children 
who are backward. He would see the 
School of Education gathering up the teach- 
ings of many departments for the benefit 
of school children. Similar activities he 
would find at other universities. 

The full force of Franklin’s idea has at 
length been felt. The discovery has been 
made that universities are not only clois- 
ters—they are also public service corpora- 
tions. 

Universities are organized on the grand 
scale of all great enterprises. That’s an- 
other cause, by the way, of irritation for 
the doubters. They are skeptical of the 
secretaries and buzzers and other parapher- 
nalia that are now in the service of uni- 
versity professors. They liked the absent- 
minded disorderliness of the old-time 
scholar. At least they are right in saying 
that Socrates and Plato had no such new- 
fangled toys. It is true that the outside 
world helped scholarship to become tidy. 
But a much bigger organization was in 
preparation before this influence was felt. 
For the highly specialized courses which 
began to appear about thirty years ago 
were only the preliminary steps of a great 
effort to organize knowledge anew. 

Knowledge, like any industry to-day, 
was cut up into small units in order that 
it might be more accurately studied, its 
interrelations more clearly seen, and its 
scope enlarged. The modern method was 
evolved. New combinations of knowledge 
have steadily emerged, some of them of 
great importance. Here are a few: 


Chemistry has opened up new possibilities 
for medicine and is even seen to have much to 
do with the action of the nerves. 

Study of germ-bearing insects accomplished 
the practical wiping out of yellow fever. But 
this was hastened by the veterinarians, who 
discovered the part played by insects in trans- 
mitting disease from one animal to another. 

Pharmacology and chemistry and anatomy, 
together, have made the action of drugs much 
more intelligible. 

Methods borrowed from science have neces- 
sitated the rewriting of history, by requiring 
more thorough examination of causes. 

The scientific method has also lifted sociol- 
ogy to the dignity of a profession. 

Psychology is having much to say about 
the cure of mental diseases, as well as about 
the distribution of commercial products. 

Peace and war are seen to be bound up with 
economics. 


Specialization and organization—it is a 
mighty union. That department of a 
university does not exist to-day which can 
proceed independently of all others. All 
this, naturally, required long, painstaking 
effort. But at last knowledge has been 
made wieldy for the large plan of codpera- 
tion dictated by the needs of modern life. 

The strength of higher education at the 
present time lies in three facts: first, that 
the fundamentals of the several branches 
of learning can be brought to bear on a 
specific problem in almost any branch; 
secondly, that the college continues to be 
the university’s signal tower, from which 
the main highways are charted; thirdly 
that the world outside, notably business, is 
itself well organized to take advantage of 
educational results. 

It will be said, of course, by the doubters 
that I have drawn the wrong inference 
from the spectacle of present-day educa- 
tion. They will insist that university 
leadership by being so extensive is spread 
very thin; that in reality universities have 
so merged themselves with everyday ac- 
tivity as to be scarcely distinguishable 
from it. When these institutions talked 
a language which the general public could 
not understand, at least they stood as 
impressive embodiments of ideals and 
were pursuing truth of a higher sort than 
now—so they reason. 
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It is true that the effort to adjust higher 
learning to all manner of daily needs is 
still an experiment. For one thing, unless 
the facilities of universities are greatly en- 
larged, the increasing demands made upon 
them by the outside world cannot possibly 
be met. But there are hopeful signs. One 
of the most important is the fact that 
leaders in many branches of activity are 
now counting upon universities for the very 
things for which universities were created. 

Recently I had occasion to ask some 
fifty prominent men in various fields of 
endeavor what in their college education 
appeared now to have been of greatest use 
to them. They unanimously agreed that 
it was the broad training they had received. 
If most of these men were in college 
twenty-five years or more ago, and hence 
are not products of the present educational 
system, they at least are influential figures 
in some of the most important activities 
of the present day and are relying upon 
universities, now as formerly, to teach 
principles as well as facts. 

All scientific professions, the Church, 
business, are calling upon universities for 
broadly trained men. Industry is urging 
universities not to neglect pure research, 
realizing that the pure research of the 
future may be even more productive than 
the pure research of the past, which latter 
made the rapid development of industry 
possible. Salesmanship, having tried out 
the rough-and-ready psychology of its own 
making, is satisfied to depend upon uni- 
versities for psychology of a fundamental 
nature. The building of ships, commerce 
in its large aspects, the development of the 
physical resources of the world are now de- 
pendent upon principles and methods most 
of which have been developed within aca- 
‘demic walls. 

If universities should be so misguided as 
to sacrifice principle for utilitarianism, I 
suspect that, sooner or later, they would 
be brought up short by the very interests 
which they are trying to serve. For it has 
been seen in recent years that higher learn- 
ing has a value long unsuspected by the 
run of men. It is felt by many that uni- 
versities can be of most service to the 
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public by being exactly what they were 
created to be—institutions pursuing truth 
and building mental and moral character. 

If the world and higher education are 
getting closer together, perhaps it is be- 
cause the world in its old age is becoming 
academic. 


I cannot, however, leave this cheerful 
picture of educational development in the 
United States without adding a caveat. 
What I have sketched is a combination of 
possibilities and actualities. Emphasis in 
such matters amounts to so much. If 
background and general principles are 
slighted, a school or a department easily 
degenerates into a more technical training 
course. Because the power of higher 
learning is now widely recognized, this is 
no time to rely upon “‘manifest destiny,” 
and to conclude that all is well. The na- 
tion is looking to-day, as never before, for 
educational leadership of a high order, and 
this to be really serviceable will express 
itself not through virtuosity, but through 
inspiring personalities, as the best educa- 
tional leadership in the past has done. The 
encouraging element in the situation is the 
fact that higher learning, by being wieldy 
and directly applicable to so many spheres 
of contemporary life, has added much to 
the scholar’s and teacher’s potential in- 
fluence. 

Let me summarize my idea by reverting 
to the figure of Benjamin Franklin. In his 
own age he impressed his thought on the 
public of three countries. To-day, with 
vastly more opportunity to exercise his un- 
flagging spirit of inquiry, I believe that if 
he were alive his accomplishments and in- 
fluence would be correspondingly greater. 
This is but another way of saying that the 
skillful machinery of modern education 
will be merely machinery unless invested 
with the riches of human nature, and even 
so a poor thing unless competent to take 
advantage of the heritage of the past. In 
the main, I believe that the aspirations of 
higher education are sound, but they can 
easily get out of hand, and need continu- 
ally to be examined—not so much with a 
microscope as with a telescope. 
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The Man Who Invents Uncle Sam’s Taxes 
And How Fe Does It 


NE man has invented most of the 
() taxes which the United States 

Government imposed during the 
last thirty years, including those devised 
during the war. He is Joseph T. McCoy, 
actuary for the Treasury Department 
in Washington. In addition to those 
flights into high finance, he advises 
Congress, far in advance of the passage 
of tax bills, how much revenue he thinks 
the measures will produce. And when 
Congress acts on his figures it has never 
been known to go far wrong. 

His guesses have been remarkably exact. 
In his estimate of the excess profits tax, 
which he conceived, he guessed a 
$2,500,000,000 return for the first year. 
The total was $2,504,000,000. Congress, 
amazed at this result, coupled its unof- 
ficial congratulations with inquiries as to 
how he did it. But there is no lucid ex- 
planation, according to Andrew Mellon, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

“T don’t know how he arrives at his 
conclusions,’ the Secretary said in pre- 
senting McCoy’s current income tax 
estimates to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, “but they are unusually accurate.” 

Unless you know the archaic Treasury 
Building, you had best get a guide to di- 
rect you to McCoy’s office. It is number 
77, and it is way down below sea level, 
and after you are inside the office, you 
haven’t found McCoy yet. His desk, 
Over in a corner, is covered with scraps 
of paper scribbled over with figures which, 
according to one of my informants, run 
back to the McKinley Administration. 
Behind this mass of junk is McCoy. 

His appearance is anything but that of 
a mathematical shark. You expect to see 


a long, lean man busily engaged in working 
on relays of adding machines, or racing, 
pencil in hand, up and down a column of 
figures. Your picture is all wrong. 

McCoy is a heavy-set, gray-haired, red- 
faced, genial man of sixty. If he hasn’t 
a pressing problem before him, he is likely 
to be sitting in one of the first swivel 
chairs ever made, gazing out of the window. 
If he is working on a problem, he has an 
old-fashioned counting board, such as 
Chinese use in laundries, in his lap. 

He has a bright, new adding machine, 
of course, but it clings perilously to the 
edge of the overflowing desk and is covered 
with a nice, new rubber cover. His 
Chinese counting machine is black with 
age and held together by three rubber 
bands. These are the only mechanical 
tools, save one, he uses. That one is a 
sterling silver replica of his counting board, 
one inch long, which he sometimes wears as 
a tie-pin. So, if you happen to see him 
sitting in a street car fingering this pin, 
look out; he may be devising a new tax 
for you and figuring from the look in your 
eye and the shine on your shoes how much 
you probably are going to pay on oleo- 
margarine next year. 

Now, don’t take that statement too 
lightly. For those are just the sort of 
methods McCoy uses to compute tax 
incomes for the government. They are 
all his own inventions, and that is why 
various secretaries of the Treasury, Con- 
gressional leaders, and others have de- 
spaired of solving them. 

Take the tax on motor trucks. Several 
years ago the Treasury Department de- 
cided that a tax should be levied on them. 
McCoy was called in to make an estimate 
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of how much revenue could be derived 
from this source. He collected all the 
information the government had on motor 
truck production and consumption. It 
amounted to almost nothing. He was 
about where he started. 

But he wasn’t stumped. He simply 
knocked off several days and sat in one of 
his two office windows and counted horses 
and trucks going by. 

On this count he then based his estimate 
as to the probable national growth of 
trucks and submitted it to Congress with 
an estimate of taxes procurable. When 
the first year’s taxes were collected, it 
was found that McCoy’s estimate was 
within a few thousand dollars of being 
correct. 

Similarly, McCoy estimated the return 
on cigarette taxes. With an increase in 
the cigarette tax pending, he began ob- 
serving smokers to see their manner of 
consumption of cigarettes. He noticed 
that men with money in their pockets 
and cash in prospect throw cigarettes 








away after taking only a puff or two, while 
men who are hard up smoke cigarettes 
down to the ends. After McCoy had 
observed several hundred cigarette smok- 
ers in action, he made up his mind that a 
loss in sales would ensue if the tax was in- 
creased too drastically. Congress followed 
his advice, and, again, he came remarkably 
close to guessing the exact revenue which 
resulted. Incidentally, he became con- 
vinced that cigarette stubs reflect pretty 
accurately the general financial condition 
of the country. 

The motion picture tax, imposed several 
years ago, gave McCoy a little pause. 
There never had been a motion picture tax, 
and reliable information regarding the 
volume of gross business done was slight. 
Wherefore, when Congressional leaders 
sent for him to make an estimate on the 
possible returns, they were apologetic. 

“Of course, we know it will be impossi- 
ble, but try it anyhow,” they said. 

McCoy smiled, promised to do his best, 
and left. All official information was so 
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meagre he could have written it on a post- 
age stamp. But he began to use his own 
home-made methods. He talked with 
motion-picture theater owners about how 
many persons attended their shows, how 
much admission they charged, and what 
they would be willing to pay in case a tax 
was assessed. Also, he talked with patrons 
of motion-picture theaters themselves, 
striving to calculate who would continue 
to patronize the theaters in case of a tax 
and who would not. When he was satis- 
fied, he recommended a levy, which was 
assessed—and, again, McCoy’s figures 
approximated the exact results. 

McCoy invented the excess profits plan 
merely to satisfy the whim of a United 
States Senator. 

“One day, back in 1914, I was at the 
Senate when a Senator came to me com- 
plaining that a tax should be devised to 
prevent oil companies from raising the 
price of gasoline to exorbitant levels,” 
McCoy said. ‘If I remember correctly, 
gas had just jumped to about 16 cts. a 
gallon and the Senator, little dreaming 
that soon he would be paying the wartime 
price of 30 cts., complained bitterly. 

“*McCoy,’ he said, ‘if this business of 
raising prices keeps up, soon none of us 
poor Senators will be able to run an 
automobile.’ 

“T promised to do what I could to help 
him, and went home. As frequently hap- 
pens when I have a difficult problem to 
solve, I took the request to bed. 

“Through half the night I struggled, 
and, then, suddenly, the fundamental 
principle of the excess profits tax came to 
me. It was so simple that I laughed aloud. 

“The next morning I told the Senator I 
had solved the gasoline problem. ‘Well, 
you did a quick job of it,’ he said. ‘I’ve 
been struggling with it for weeks and got 
nowhere.’ 

““TIt’s simple,’ I replied. ‘All the gov- 
ernment has to do is to pass a law provid- 
ing that gasoline sellers shall be permitted 
to charge any price they desire for gasoline, 
but that all returns except the actual cost 
of production and'a certain percent. of 
profit shall be a tax payable to the govern- 
ment. 


“*Thus there will be no incentive for 
the dealers to charge more than the cost of 
production and a fair profit. The only 
object in their charging a higher price 
would be to get taxes for the government. 
And no dealer wants to do that. It 
would mean only Jess trade and more 
trouble.’ 

“The Senator laughed at the simplicity 
of the plan, and said he might make use 
of it some day ‘if the gasoline dealers got 
too obstreperous.’ 

“That was the last I heard of the excess 
profits tax, until the following year, 1915. 
Then I learned that a tax expert in Sweden 
had ‘discovered’ an entirely new kind of a 
tax. The German people, being hard up 
for food, had begun to buy heavily of a 
canned meat stew made in Sweden, with 
the result that the canners were making 
millions of dollars with almost no effort. 
The Swedish Government, hearing of the 
bonanza, clamped on an excess profits 
tax, modeled along the same lines as the 
one I had suggested to the Senator, and it 
was hailed throughout the world as a new 
step in taxation. 

“After we got into the war, some Con- 
gressional leaders asked me to suggest 
new sources of revenue, and again I 
trotted out my excess profits plan. This 
time, however, I proposed to apply it on a 
much broader scale. Congress liked the 
idea and asked me to make an estimate on 
the amount of money it would bring in 
during the first year. - 

“That was a difficult assignment. The 
bill as proposed contemplated original 
capital investment, with certain allowances 
for depreciation as a basis. Another im- 
portant feature was that dealers in certain 
lines like foodstuffs, munitions, and cloth- 
ing, would profit greatly during the war, 
while other dealers, handling such goods 
as silver and gold and other precious 
metals, would not fare so well. 

“However, Congress wanted an esti- 
mate, and it was my job to give it. I was 
encouraged to take a chance when Con- 
gressional leaders told me they doubted if 
I could come within a billion dollars of 
guessing the amount the tax would bring 
in. I thought I could, so I estimated 
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$2,500,000,000, for the year 1919. I 
missed it only by four million dollars. 
Incidentally, this $2,504,000,000 is the 
largest amount any single tax ever has 
brought in during a single year.” 

Now and then some members of Con- 
gress—usually a new member who has not 
been up against the statistical wizard 
—dquestions McCoy’s estimates. This is 
the way the conversation usually goes: 

Congressman: “Mr. McCoy, I do not 
believe that your estimates are correct.” 

McCoy: “ Why not?” 

Just that and no more from McCoy. 
Whereupon the older members of Congress 
sit back and grin. They know that the 
chances are ninety-nine to one that the 
questioning member will succeed only in 
getting himself far out on a limb and that 
sooner or later McCoy will saw it off. 

While I was talking with McCoy, 
Secretary Hoover’s office got him on the 
telephone and said the Secretary would 
like to have estimates on the annual in- 
crease in population in the United States 
up to and including 1930. McCoy now 
has worked that out and I am permitted 
to give his figures. They follow: 


July, 1926 . 115,523,000 
1927 . 116,943,000 
1928 . 118,364,000 

1929 . 119,788,000 
1930 . 120,500,000 


McCoy has been making estimates on 
population on a monthly and yearly basis 


An Expert on the 
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for many years and he seldom misses his 
guess by more than a few thousand. For 
instance, you will recall that the last 
government estimate of population for the 
country up toJuly 1, 1925 was 114,000,000. 
McCoy’s guess, made long ago, was 
114,104,000. 

George R. Cooksey, member of the War 
Finance Corporation, who has known Mc- 
Coy twenty years, says he knows of only 
one error McCoy ever made. Once, 
many years ago, when McCoy had been 
sitting up nights without number making 
sure that one of Secretary McAdoo’s 
annual reports was bullet-proof, Cooksey 
found one slight error in McCoy’s addi- 
tion. This made Cooksey so proud that 
he ordered an adding machine removed 
from his office. 

Reading the Secretary’s reports for 
errors, incidentally, is one of McCoy’s 
regular jobs. None of them ever is passed 
out to the public until McCoy has put his 
O. K. on it. 

McCoy gets $7,500 a year for his gov- 
ernment work, and there probably isn’t a 
tax expert in private practice in Washing- 
ton who nets less than that. Some make 
ten times that much. But one and all, in 
common with Cabinet members, Senators, 
Representatives,"and department officials, 
they often turn to McCoy for facts. 

However, he has been doing this job 
for the government only slightly more than 
thirty years. When he gets settled in his 
work, he may get more.—Labert St. Clair. 


Infinitesimal Atom 


A Sketch of Professor Richards of JHarvard 


ERE is the story of a man who 
never went to school as a boy, 
who never has enjoyed any of the 
curious manifestations of good fortune 
that prospectors call lucky strikes, who 
is not credited with a single outstanding, 
epoch-making discovery that changed the 
direction of human thought in science, 
and yet, by common consent in his native 


land, and all over the world wherever 
scholarship in science is pursued, he is 
accounted one of the truly great men of 
his generation. 

It all came about in a simple, natural 
way, and yet it is doubtful if the loud- 
voiced orator on the soap-box could 
understand it, no matter how carefully the 
story were expounded. It began in the 
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higher reaches of life, clear beyond news- 
paper headline stuff and the noise of 
strife, and it continues on that plane to 
this day. 

Theodore William Richards was born in 
Germantown, adjoining Philadelphia. His 
father was an artist whose paintings are 
held in esteem in the great museums. 
Since the family followed the seasons 
according to the needs of a landscape 
painter, they spent spring and summer at 
Newport, and fall and winter at German- 
town. Thus the younger children, includ- 
ing Theodore, were unable to comply 
with the calendar of neighboring schools, 
and Mrs. Richards taught them herself. 

At fifteen Theodore entered the sopho- 
more class at Haverford College and was 
graduated three years later, in 1885. 
He was then four years younger than most 
young men when they receive their 
bachelor’s degree—but why make a fuss 
over it? Mrs. Richards liked to teach, 
she was unusually intelligent, and the boy 
had curiosity. Now we’ve said it! We 
have let the cat out of the bag. For 
without curiosity—not the idle curiosity 


that prompts questions only to make talk, 
but the real thing: the real desire to know 
—-science is bound to be a closed book 
to any one, boy or man. 

From Haverford he entered the senior 
class at Harvard, and was graduated 


in 1886, summa cum laude. Then he 
engaged in research in chemistry with 
Professor Cooke during the years 1887 and 
1888, taking his M. A. and then his 
doctorate in philosophy at the age of 
twenty. There followed a year in Europe, 
after which he returned to Harvard in 
order to become assistant professor, and 
finally full professor, chairman of the 
chemical department, and director of the 
Wolcott Gibbs Laboratory. 

But why chemistry? As a little boy he 
wanted to be an artist, and the drive was 
strong. The wish to be like his father may 
have had something to do with it, but 
that was not all. The germ of the artist 
was there, for a love of form, of color, 
of things unctious to the sight, has always 
been his. He would have a hard time 
living among the dead white walls and 
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the straight-back chairs of an ancestral 
Quaker household. But the everlasting 
whyness of things caught him in his 
youth, suffusing his spirit with its craving, 
and from then on his choice lay between 
astronomy and chemistry. 

Having adopted chemistry and made it 
his own as a profession, what was the 
next step? Right here, as soon as we 
begin to feel that we can do something, 
is where young chemists split asunder. 
We adopt one of two purposes, according 
to our spiritual structure and character: 
we follow the “big vision” or the “big 
noise.” In this we find a distinct line 
of cleavage among men of nearly all 
professions, but it is especially marked 
among chemists. One can’t ring the bell 
if he is always busy peering into the hazy, 
glimmering distance to discover phantom 
shapes; neither can he see those phantom 
shapes if he devotes his strength to ringing 
the bell. 

There was no choice for Theodore 
Richards. He never was noisy. The 
greater mysteries made themselves mani- 
fest to him, and the constant drive to get 
closer to a sensing of the problems of the 
infinitely great, as found in astronomy, and 
of the infinitely small, as found in chem- 
istry, became a ruling passion. He was 
one of the pioneers in discovering the 
relation between them. He looked into 
the great domain of chemistry and knew 
that elements combine in definite pro- 
portions. The units of combination were 
held to be atoms, and from the definite 
proportions the comparative weights of the 
atoms of the elements were computed. 

To be as certain as possible of the 
atomic weights was the starting point 
of all analysis and all synthesis. Berzelius 
of Sweden had done yeoman’s work in the 
determination of atomic weights. Then 
Stas of Brussels took up the study. It was 
early in the Nineteenth Century that Dr. 
Prout of London declared his belief that 
all matter was composed of a primary 
substance, and that the atoms of all other 
elements would be found to be aggregations 
of those of the lightest of their number, 
which is hydrogen. Stas considered the 
theory—which by his day had fallen into 
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disrepute—as possible of demonstration, 
and he addressed himself to the long, 
meticulous, soul-wearying study of atomic 
weights. He reached the conclusion that 
there was no substance whatever to Dr. 
Prout’s notion, but he left the splendid 
legacy of his years of painstaking work, 
and the chemists had his atomic weights. 

Richards took up the work. In his 
Faraday Lecture before the Royal Insti- 
tution in London in rgrt he said: “Every 
substance must be assumed to be impure, 
every reaction must be assumed to be 
incomplete, every measurement must be 
assumed to contain error, until proof 
to the contrary can be obtained.” Care 
and patience without limit were required 
for Professor Richards’ ideal of precision. 

So, to put it briefly, Richards and his 
associates became the world’s great au- 
thorities on atomic weights. But why? 
That is, why did he choose to do the least 
romantic kind of work? The answer is 
easy to find in many of his public utter- 
ances. He wanted to known why things 
happen. There must be some kind of 
relationship between the elements. Men- 


deléeff showed this in the periodic table, 
in which elements were arranged according 
to their atomic weights, approximately in 


columns of eight. So, if we wanted the 
key to unlock the mystery of the nature 
of matter, we had to inform ourselves 
to the very utmost about atomic weights. 
Professor Richards in 1910 stated his 
own philosophy in these words: 


Sometimes we are asked why we pay so 
much attention to a subject so lacking in ro- 
mance, so meticulous in precision, and 
requiring such untiring patience as the de- 
termination of atomic weights and the resultant 
change in a minute decimal fraction as our 
only apparent reward. My answer is that 
we are workers in the vineyard, bringing in 
our little harvest of observation and ‘of facts 
which we add to the great store of human 
knowledge. Once determined, these facts 
will keep against the day when the Master 
Mind shall come—a mind probably with 
better mathematical understanding than we 
workers of to-day possess, a mind with greater 
vision. Then, with all the facts at hand to 
which so many of us have spent our days in 
the harvest, he will see what we cannot see, 
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and gain a vision and understanding of the 
Truth. That would make any effort worth 
while. 


Several years afterwards it was observed 
that lead did not invariably have the 
same atomic weight. Itmight be (roughly) 
206 if from one source, and 207 if from 
another. By this time the old theory 
of the everlasting quality of matter 
was weakening. Radioactivity had been 
discovered, and the degeneration of ele- 
ments from the heavier to the lighter was 
coming over the horizon as a possibility. 
Professor Richards took up the study of 
radioactivity, and his work on radioactive 
lead did much to clarify the idea of the 
degeneration of radioactive elements, 
which is now a feature of scientific schol- 
arship. 

He was forever driven by the. question, 
Why? There was the question of the 
nature of solids, the former conception 
of which seemed little less than absurd 
to him. And as early as 1901 he began 
studies on the compressibility of elements 
and of various compounds, until he 
reached the conclusion that atoms were 
compressible. In his early days of chemis- 
try atoms were granular, and they were 
almost sacrosanct; it would have been 
no less than blasphemy to dent them, let 
alone to compress them. And now it 
appears that atoms are compressible, 
and Professor Bridgman, also of Harvard, 
having taken up the work begun by Rich- 
ards in his own line of study, has given 
us a new dimension in chemistry: the 
characteristics of substances under high 
pressures. As for the nature of solids, the 
Braggs have shown us the very organi- 
zation of atoms in crystal structures, and 
their revelations demonstrated the merit of 
Richards’ dissatisfaction with the old 
attitude of mind respecting solids. 

Besides the work on the compressibility 
of atoms, he has shed light on the birth of 
crystals. We see as yet only through 
a glass darkly into the great mathematical 
order of things and of creation, but Rich. 
ards has led us toward the light. His 
contributions within the domain of ther. 
mochemistry, electrochemistry, radio- 
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chemistry, and thermodynamics have been 
outstanding and considerable—but we 
must not enter into technical details. 

He will not make a single gesture to 
gain public applause. In response to a 
letter asking him for some personal details 
about himself Professor Richards wrote: 


In answer to your specific questions: Some 
general principles which seem to me essential 
in research may be gathered from the papers 
which I send. First and foremost, I should 
emphasize the overwhelming importance of 
perfect sincerity and truth. One must purge 
himself of the very human tendency to look 
only at the favorable aspects of his work, and 
be forever on the lookout for self-deception 
(which may be quite unintentional). Next, 
one should never be content with a conven- 
tional experimental method or scientific point 
of view; one should always be open-minded as 
to the possibility that the procedure or hy- 
pothesis may be incomplete. Each step 
should be questioned and each possibility 
of improvement realized. And then patience, 
patience! Only by unremitting, persistent 
labors can a lasting outcome be reached. 
But these are truisms—why should I inflict 
them on you? 

The chief difficulties which I have had to 
overcome, come under three heads: inadequate 
physical and nervous strength, inadequate 
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time, and inadequate brains. Together they 
make a rather serious handicap. More 
opulent circumstances might have enabled me 
to save some time, but the other fundamental 
difficulties would have remained. 


In 1907, he was exchange professor from 
Harvard at Berlin University, and so 
deeply were the German authorities im- 
pressed with his scholarship and his vision 
that he received a call to the University of 
Gottingen. But he declined. T.W.R. is 
very much a Harvard man. Of the honors 
that have come to him: the Nobel prize, 
the long list of medals, the honorary doc- 
torates from American universities, from 
Oxford, Cambridge, Manchester, Berlin, 
Oslo, and Prague universities, mem- 
bership in a great number of learned and 
philosophical societies, and of his dis- 
tinguished work during the war for the 
United States Government—the list would 
be too long to make complete. Harvard 
men are proud of him, and sometimes 
they wonder at the blank stare that greets 
them in response to the mention of his 
name: ‘“Richards?—Theodore William 
Richards, did you say? Who’s he?’— 
Ellwood Hendrick, Curator of the Chandler 
Chemical Museum, Columbia University. 





History as Vaudeville 


cA Review of Mark Sullivan's Big Parade 


CLAUDE G. BOWERS 


GENERATION ago Justin Mc- 
Carthy undertook to write the 
story of his own time, and the 

result was a charming record of person- 
alities and a vivid light on politics. Quite 
different is the purpose of Mark Sullivan, 
albeit the title of his book* promises some- 
thing of the same sort. Had he wished, 
the American could have done some- 
thing in the way. of political history that 
would have been quite as authentic and 
illuminating as that 
of the Irish writer and 
statesman. For while 
Mark Sullivan has 
not had a political ca- 
reer his professional 
labors have brought 
him into intimate 
contact and commu- 
nion with practically 
all the political lead- 
ers of his time. His 
non-participation in 
the game makes him 
a better judge of 
men, measures, and 
motives than if he 
had held some of the 
cards. He has known 
the leaders of both 
parties and has had 
their confidence. With 
Roosevelt, Bryan, La 
Follette, and Wilson 
he has had the closest 
relations, and his 
treatment of the first 
two in the initial vol- 
ume of his work promises a thoroughly 
honest and soundly critical appraisement 
of the others later. 


*“Our Times: The Turn of the Century, 1900- 
1904.” By Mark Sullivan. Scribner’s. $5. 


ROOSEVELT AS VICE PRESIDENT 


How the cartoonist of The Washington Times 

expected he would act. 

illuminated his book with scores of illustra- 

tions taken from the publications of the early 
years of the century. 


With such advantages for the writing 
of the political history of a period rich 
in drama and change, Mr. Sullivan has 
put aside the temptation and has under- 
taken something far more difficult and, 
in a sense, more important. He sets 
himself the task of reconstructing the 
first years of the century in such a way 
that future generations may know more 
than is usually known of the day-by-day 
life of the average person of the past. 
This is something 
that historians since 
Macaulay have sought 
to learn concerning the 
times of which they 
have treated. The dif- 
ficulty can be appre- 
ciated only by some 
one who has tried to 
do it. After a few 
years the daily life 
and the mental and 
moral trend of the 
masses are lost in the 
shadows and even a 
measurable recon- 
struction must depend 
on old letters, diaries, 
and newspapers, with 
all that that means of 
research and drudg- 
ery. If Mr. Sullivan 
is presenting merely 
impressions and mem- 
ories on the order of 
reminiscences, rather 
than history, he is 
performing a great 
service to the historians of the future who 
may seek to recreate the period through 
which we have just passed. 

The reader will lay “Our Times” aside 
with a keener appreciation than he had 


Mr. Sullivan has 
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previously of the rapidity with which 
America has been changing. Incidents, 
customs, tastes of only a few years ago 
now seem, when casually recalled, to belong 
to a remote period. Men now living and 
in middle life have seen changes, greater 
and more important, than had several 
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Only the states in black were dry, 
the shaded partly dry. 


generations preceding, and the full signifi- 
cance of what is going on will not be 
appreciated until the present generation 
has passed from the scene. The political 
changes have been tremendous; but the 
story of these, as they relate to the work 
of leaders, cannot be definitely told. So 
much of politics has to be dug out of the 
musty archives of dead statesmen. But 
the daily life of the people is on the surface, 
and this can be conclusively set down now 
—and better now than in the future. 

It is with this that Mr. Sullivan wisely 
concerns himself. He has attempted some- 
thing unique and difficult. The diffi- 
culty of bringing into play all the forces 
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that enter into the drama of the times 
is clearly manifest on a few of these pages. 
It is worth while to know what the mail- 
order-house catalogues had to offer, for 
here one learns what the great inarticulate 
masses craved for their backs and houses. 
Tiluminating, too, to know the songs that 
were sung, the plays that were presented, 
the novels that were popular, the forms 
of entertainment—and all this we have 
in detail. 

But these things in their multiplicity 
are more easily mobilized than marched, 
and they do not readily lend themselves 
to fine writing, nor are they easily woven 
into the fabric that depicts the times. 
The result is that there are pages when 
the author gives us a veritable medley of 
unconnected facts. In the very nature 
of things they must be set down more or 
less jerkily or left out entirely. We are 
glad that the author has sacrificed some- 
thing of literary elegance to give us all 
these minor details, which in the ensemble 
are important enough. 

After all, a more vivid conception of 
other times may be had from the table- 
talk in the homes of the ordinary people 
than from the records of Congressional 
debates. America as a nation is not so 
well explained in the programs of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company as in the 
music racks in the homes of the millions. 
It is not so important to know that some 
discriminating Americans read Proust, 
as that millions read Harold Bell Wright. 

And so, happily, Mr. Sullivan presents 
with informality and gusto, regardless of 
“dignity,” the 
moving pano- 
rama of events 
as they have 
affected the 
ordinary man. 
The right of 
the politician 
and the warrior 
to precedence 
in the proces- 
sion is chal- 
lenged. They 
are therein 
the parade, but 
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with so many others with whom historians 
seldom concern themselves—statesmen 
and warriors, artists and actors, scientists 
and singers, painters and poets, novelists 
and dramatists, inventors and financiers— 
a motley crowd that makes us thrill and 
laugh and weep, precisely as they affected 
the great mass of the people who watched 
them as they marched. 

Thus the method is unique and a bit 
audacious in that it gives us a kind of 
historical ‘vaudeville, or Chautauqua— 
now something very like jazz, and now 
grand opera; here a few pages of brilliant 
and profound political observations and 
portraits painted with honest fidelity, 
and there, merging with them, pages light 
and frivolous as the life portrayed. Dig- 
nity locks arms with frivolity amidst a 
confusion of sounds—the rolling pero- 
rations of a great debate, the thunder of 
guns in Cuba, the fierce shouts of the prize 
ring, the roar of machinery, the voice of 
John Drew in “Rosemary,” and that of a 
young girl somewhere down the street 
singing “After the Ball.” Whatever else 
he has done, Mr. Sullivan has brought 
back to many readers the days of their 
youth and made them vivid as reality. 

Though the first volume, according to 
the title, deals with the years 1900-4, it 
does much more. More than half the 
book is de- 
voted to the 
creation of the 
background of 
the new cen- 
tury, and the 
’90’s are made 
to live again. 
This is una- 
voidable. 

While not 
disposed to 
give to politics 
the precedence 
usually ac- 
corded in his- 
tory, the au- 
thor, who is 
one of the 
wisest com- 
mentators on 
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the political parade to-day, does not 
make the stupid blunder of assuming 
that it can be left out. In this field 
he moves with the sure-footedness of a 
veteran. He analyzes keenly enough the 
spirit of unrest which manifested itself 
with such volcanic violence in the cam- 
paign of 1896. There was cause enough. 
Times had changed. The days of free 
land were over. Population was increas- 
ing. There had been a reduction in the 
currency of the people by more than a 
half since the Civil War. The masses 
did not feel there was something wrong, 
they knew it. William Allen White in 


THE GROWTH OF CIGARETTE CONSUMPTION 


One of the captions in the Sullivan book remarks that “one of the signs of the lav- 
ish enrichment of the average American since 1900 was the increase in the con- 
sumption of luxuries.” 
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“What’s the Matter With Kansas” de- 
scribed it. And then “Coin’s Financial 
School”’ started the ball of discontent to 
rolling. Few to-day know anything about 
that history-making little book, but it was 
the “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” of its day, and 
Mr. Sullivan tells us all about it. 

Then came the campaign of 96, 
with which the author deals more intel- 
ligently and fairly than does any other 
historian who has touched upon it. And 
then the struggle of 1900 over imperalism; 
the adoption of a colonial policy by the 
country that takes some pride in a Declar- 
ation of Independence, and the reversal 
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INCREASED HIS EXPENDITURES 
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of national traditions, with the ultimate 
effect on the knees of the gods; the trend 
toward industrial mergers and monopolies; 
the beginnings of the fight for the regu- 
lation of railroads. Bryan sweeps over 
the country, appealing to the popular 
heart and imagination, and creates con- 
sternation among the champions of “sta- 
bility and order,” until Wall Street 
organizes a glee club to sing “ My Country, 
"Tis of Thee.” La Follete emerges over 
the horizon in Wisconsin with a program. 
Roosevelt gesticulates and shouts his 
way into popularity and power, making 
the groundlings wonder. Beveridge, a 
gold nugget in his hand, tempts the Senate 
with the Philippines in his bold courageous 
exposition of the new American imperial- 
ism. Some of us pretended to be shocked 
at the materialistic note he struck, but, as 
experience shows, he was translating the 
heart throbs of the nation. In explaining 
our colonialism, the historians will find 
more guidance in that Beveridge speech 
than in the Declaration of Independence. 
And then the comedy of Dewey’s amusing 
candidacy for the Presidency and the 
tragedy of the gift house that was given 
away—cheers, jeers, laughter. 

And in all of this recital Mr. Sullivan 
is fair. Is he not just even to Bryan, 
when justice to Bryan is not the fashion? 
Thus, he says that the Cross of Gold 
speech was “one of the great orations of 
American history,” an “emotional ex- 
perience” to be remembered, “like hearing 
Patti or Jenny Lind.” Even Bryan’s 
money views are not put down to down- 
right ignorance—the conventional manner 
of dismissing them. It was not the 
politicians or the financiers that cut the 
ground from under him. Here is the 
author’s explanation: 


During the period while Mr. Bryan was 
riding high on the issue of the scarcity of gold 
and currency, two obscure metallurgists set 
the snare for him—two men from the world 
of science who had nothing to do with politics, 
who were not even Americans but Scotchmen 
living in South Africa, who at the time they 
did the thing that ultimately checked Bryan’s 
political career, had never heard of him. 


The reference is to MacArthur and For- 
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rest, who invented the cyanide process 
for extracting more gold from the same 
amount of ore. This, with the opening 
of new gold fields, and the Klondike, not 
Hanna, robbed Bryan of his issue. 

And thus the author makes the poli- 
tician subordinate to the man of science 
who moves through these pages with 
plumes in his hat—pioneer, hero, servant of 
the race. There is nothing in this period 
more stirring and of more permanent value 
to mankind than the epic battle of Gorgas 
and his group against yellow fever, and 
nothing more dramatic in the book. 
The traditional method would be to dis- 
miss the Gorgas triumph with the state- 
ment that after some experimentation and 
much perseverance the cause of the fever 
was discovered and removed. But buried 
in such a statement would have been ro- 
mance and tragedy, brave men going to 
their deaths to make life easier for those 
that came after them. 

And trailing the scientists through these 
pages, the inventors—Elwood Haynes, 
Henry Ford, and the other pioneers in the 
automobile industry, portrayed in the 
various stages of their progress, with the 
multitude hooting their early efforts in 
the streets. Mr. Sullivan has taken from 
the newspapers some amusing observations 
that remind us how short a time ago the 
automobile came. It was in 1899 that 
the city fathers of New York sternly pro- 
hibited the motor cars the privilege of 
Central Park; and in 1900 that The New 
York Tribune, commenting editorially on 
the running down of a pedestrian, mani- 
fested an indignation that would seem 
shockingly ill-natured now. 

The real contribution to history herein 
found, however, is in the detailed story 
of just how the average person of the 
period lived, thought, dressed, entertained 
himself, just what he read and what he 
saw when he went to the play. We are 
taken into the home of this average person 
as into a museum and shown the deco- 
rations, the pictures on the walls, the books 
on the shelves, the food on the tables. 
More, we have these things priced for us, 
and this is the saddest part of all. We 
are given some notion of just how these 
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ONLY THE SALE OF PIANOS AND 
PIANOLAS HAS DECREASED 


things are bought, whether in the neigh- 
borhood store or through the consultation 
of the catalogues of the mail-order houses. 
We have the women in their best bibs and 
tuckers paraded before us, and we become 
more than reconciled to the modern 
dresses without sleeves and with scant 
skirts. We are taken to the bathing 
beaches and shown the beauties disporting 
themselves in something startlingly like 
Mother Hubbard gowns. We sit on the 
porches, watching the horses and buggies 
jogging along, and looking over the latest 
drawings by Remington and Christy. 
And the novels, we discuss them too. 
Perhaps it’s Charles Major’s “When 
Knighthood Was in Flower,” or Tarking- 
ton’s “Gentleman from Indiana,” or the 
last novel of Mrs. Humphrey Ward or 
Mrs. Atherton, or Richard Harding Davis. 

And, if there are young people in the 
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house, perhaps the literary discussion is 
interrupted by singing in the “parlor” 
of some of the popular song hits that then 
swept the country like a prairie fire. 
Maybe it is “The Banks of the Wabash,” 
or “ Waltz Me Around Again, Willie,” “A 
Lemon in the Garden of Love,” or “We 
Won’t Go Home Until Morning.” 

Then. the concert over, the talk resumed, 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN I900 


we are able to listen in on a discussion of 
plays and players, for in those days the 
leading actors and actresses, after a few 
months in New York, found their ways 
across the country and all were known 
by sight to the provincials. Clyde Fitch 
was turning out his pleasing light dramas 
to be interpreted by well-known stars, 
Augustus Thomas was looming large, and 
Bronson Howard, William Gillette, and 
Belasco were busy with their pens. The 
person who had never seen Hoyt’s “A 
Texas Steer” was pitied, and he who was 
not a lover of the plays of James A. Herne 
was just beyond the pale. And this was 
credible, for, as Mr. Sullivan says of 
Herne, “ He was to the stage what Howells 
was to fiction, the pioneer American 
realist.” Through the real magic of Mr. 
Sullivan’s reminiscences or reminders we 
are able to get the attitude of the day to- 
ward the players. Hollywood was in the 
distance, and if Mrs. Fiske, Julia Marlowe, 
Maude Adams, Virginia Harned, and 
Annie Russell were never so popular as 
are Gloria Swanson and Mary Pickford 
to-day, and if John Drew, Richard Mans- 
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field, and Nat Goodwin fell short of the 
present popularity of Charlie Chaplin and 
Bill Hart, they were all good enough for 
their generation. Theirs were household 
names in the homes of the veople in those 
days. 

Perhaps the acid test of the probable 
popularity of a book of this sort would 
be whether it would interest all sorts and 
conditions of men, and we can think of no 
kind of person who would not rejoice in 
some of its pages. The sporting fraternity 
will find it worth while. For doesn’t it 
tell us of Jim Corbett at the zenith of his 
career, of Sullivan in the twilight, of 
Fitzsimmons in the ascendant, of when 
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“Nancy Hanks” died and Dan Patch 
broke the record? 

Here is a book crammed with the ma- 
terial of many books, presenting in a 
familiar but graphic manner the story of a 
generation that wrought greatly in many 
ways. No one who would know that 
period can afford to ignore this uncon- 
ventional chronicle; and no one who lived 
through it, should deny himself the pleas- 
ure of its reminders. If the author com- 
pletes the other three volumes on the 
order of the first he will have given his- 
torians a Boswellian record of the plain 
people for the first time. 











Fifty Years of a Great University 


cAn Article on the Achievements of Ffohns Hopkins 


FRENCH STROTHER 


OHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY is 
J now fifty years old, a tender age by 

comparison with Oxford’s reputed 
thousand, or even Harvard’s almost three 
hundred. But Johns Hopkins has had a 
glorious fruitage in its short existence, 
well worthy of the celebration that is 
planned this coming autumn. It intro- 
duced a new ideal into American educa- 
tion, and from that ideal at work has 
flowed a stream of remarkable advances 
in chemical science, physics, medical 
knowledge and practice, and educational 
method. 

No single article could possibly do jus- 
tice to all the men who have contributed 
to this enviable record, or even to all 
those who have contributed brilliantly to 
it. The best that can be done is to record 
briefly the ideas of the two men who did 
most to shape the course of the university, 
and then to sketch some of the leading men 
and achievements that have followed 
after. 

One of these two men was Johns Hop- 
kins himself. This shrewd old Quaker 
merchant and banker spent most of his 
life building a fortune in Baltimore, and, 
in his leisure hours, stimulating his mind 
by the companionship of the brightest 
men he could find as guests in his home. 
A few years before his death he astonished 
the public, who thought of him only as a 
money-grubber, by announcing his inten- 
tion of founding a university and a hospi- 
tal. 

Johns Hopkins apparently had no very 
clear idea of what the university would be 
like; but he did have an extraordinarily 
original and precise idea of what the 
hospital should be. It was a new idea, 
and it is indeed remarkable that a busi- 
ness man, not an educator, should have 
devised the plan that has largely altered 


the character of medical education 
throughout America. This idea was that, 
though the university and the hospital 
were separately endowed and had each 
a separate board of trustees, yet the hos- 
pital should be a part of the medical school 
of the university. 

This arrangement made it inevitable 
that the head of the medical school should 
be the chief physician at the hospital, and 
that the professors should be also visiting 
physicians. And this arrangement like- 
wise naturally led to the use of the medi- 
cal students as internes of a sort, while 
they were studying their text-books, and 
not, as theretofore had been the universal 
practice, after they had been graduated. 
The old medical school was all theory, 
except for a little work in the dissecting 
room. The new medical school, devel- 
oped first at Johns Hopkins, teaches 
theory and practice at the same time— 
the student reads about typhoid fever in 
the morning, and that afternoon visits a 
typhoid patient with his professor and 
sees the case in real life. This new 
method is incomparably better than the 
old. The hospital becomes a clinical 
laboratory of the medical school. 

Another advantage of the arrangement 
is that the chemical and physical labora- 
tories of the university were placed at the 
service of the hospital. For example, 
Dr. Ira Remsen, professor of chemistry, 
discovered a group of compounds called 
the sulpho-nephthaleins. He was not 
looking for a new medicine, but was try- 
ing only to solve a problem in chemistry. 
But he talked over his discovery with 
Dr. John J. Abel, professor of pharmacol- 
ogy, who was not interested in chemistry 
per se, but was always looking for new and 
useful drugs. He studied Dr. Remsen’s 
new chemicals, and found they could be 
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used to test the condition of a patient’s 
kidneys so that a surgeon might be sure 
it was safe to operate. 

This example of the benefit of codpera- 
tive research could be multiplied many 
times at Johns Hopkins. It led quickly 
to the use of chemical and physical tests 
in diagnosis, that would never have been 
thought of in a hospital that did not have 
the most intimate contact with laboratory 
workers in these sciences. - 

The other man who chiefly determined 
the character of the university was its 
first president, the late Daniel Coit Gil- 
man. The trustees selected him for his 
eminence as an educator and administra- 
tor, and then wisely left the shaping of the 
university largely to him. He deter- 
mined that Johns Hopkins should be 
organized ‘‘not so much for the purpose 
of passing on the rich heritage of past 
knowledge as to discover new truth and 
thereby extend the frontiers of the human 
mind.” The first professors, accordingly, 
were chosen less for their reputation as 
teachers than for their promise as scien- 
tific investigators. Johns Hopkins, there- 


fore, was the first American university 
to work on the theory that students are 
best taught in an atmosphere of research. 

The amazing productivity of this theory, 
when carried into practice, can best be 


illustrated by the following: Dr. J. 
McKeen Cattell acted as editor in the 
compilation of ‘American Men of Sci- 
ence,” which is a history of the 9,500 
leading men in that field. Of these, one 
thousand men were “starred” as being 
of special distinction, the choice being 
made by the vote of the recognized lead- 
ers in each branch of science. Of these 
“starred” thousand, the distribution by 
universities that trained them is as fol- 
lows: 
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Dr. Gilman’s idea, too, was to place 
upon the study of the natural sciences an 


emphasis equal to that placed upon the 
cultural subjects that were the mainstay 
of the older universities. Thus, of the six 
original professors, two taught the “hu- 
manities,” one taught mathematics, and 
three taught sciences—physics, chemistry, 
and biology. Though Basil L. Gilder- 
sleeve gave Johns Hopkins an internationa| 
reputation for Greek scholarship, and 
though the university has produced dis- 
tinguished scholarship in the fields of 
history and government, its most effective 
leadership has undoubtedly been in medi- 
cine, the natural sciences, and educational 
method. 

Dr. Ira Remsen was the first professor 
of chemistry at Johns Hopkins. Of the 
many important discoveries he made, the 
most famous is saccharine. The utility 
of this product as a substitute for sugar 
entirely overshadows, in the popular mind, 
its importance as a scientific discovery. 
But Dr. Remsen was not looking for a 
substitute for sugar—indeed, it was by 
merest accident that he discovered this 
new product was sweet. He was looking 
solely for scientific knowledge about the 
elemental structure of coal tar. More 
briefly, he was looking for truth, and not 
for a product. All scientists pursue that 
ideal. They know that every new truth 
will breed at least one, and possibly a 
thousand, new things for the use of man. 
But their interest is science, not the appli- 
cation of science. Until they do their 
work, there is no science to apply. 

As it is easier, however, to suggest the 
importance of the scientific work done at 
Johns Hopkins by describing the practical 
results of it, that method will be mainly 
followed here. Dr. H. N. Morse suc- 
ceeded Dr. Remsen as professor of chem- 
istry. He discovered that sulphur could 
be removed from crude oil by the copper 
oxide process. The large oil deposits 
around Lima, Ohio, had been of no com- 
mercial value because they were impreg- 
nated with sulphur. Dr. Morse’s scien- 
tific discovery immediately gave value to 
these deposits, and helped to add them 
and the oils of other Mid-West fields to 
the available supply of the country. 

A young graduate student named W. 
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M. Burton was working in Dr. Morse’s 
laboratory as an assistant in these experi- 
ments. The Standard Oil Company en- 
gaged him to help them apply the copper 
oxide process at Lima. Eventually they 
supplied him with a research laboratory 
at Whiting, Indiana, and there Dr. Bur- 
ton discovered the “cracking” process, 
by which crude oil could be “broken 
down” in such a way that it would yield 
25 per cent. of its bulk as gasolene, in- 
stead of the 3 per cent. that had hitherto 
been the most that could be extracted by 
the processes of refining. This one dis- 
covery multiplied the available gasolene 
in the world by eight, independently of 
any additions to the supply of crude oil. 
The value of this discovery to the world, 
in this motorized age, can be readily ap- 
preciated. Dr. Burton is now President 
of the Standard Oil Company of Indiana, 
and it is not surprising that he employed 
another Johns Hopkins man as chief 
chemist of his company. 

During the war, the scientists at Johns 
Hopkins were urged to make researches 
to meet direct needs of the Army. Two 


important discoveries resulted, and each 
has great value in peace-time industry. 
Dr. J. C. W. Frazer found a substance 
that would change carbon monoxide into 


harmless carbon dioxide. Carbon monox- 
ide is the deadly gas that is thrown off 
when combustion takes place. The sub- 
stance discovered by Dr. Frazer was used 
to make the most efficient gas-masks de- 
vised during the war; but in peace it is 
now invaluable to protect laborers who 
are exposed to dangerous fumes in mines, 
blast furnaces, gas plants, etc. 

Dr. Walter A. Patrick recognized the 
highly important properties of silica gel, 
a substance that absorbs enormous quanti- 
ties of gases and liquids, and during the 
war invented a process for producing it 
in large quantities. This was also valu- 
able for protective purposes in France and 
in the Navy. But because silica gel, 
when heated, gives up the substances it 
absorbed when cold, it has become a most 
useful article in industry, where it is used 
to capture waste products that can then 
be salvaged. 
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One of the most interesting phenomena 
in nature is what scientists call osmosis, 
or the habit of liquids of seeping through 
the more rigid substances. The force 
behind this process is called osmotic pres- 
sure. Purely as a scientific study into 
the facts of this process, several chemists 
at Johns Hopkins made the most exhaus- 
tive studies ever pursued in this field, so 
that they have produced standard tables 
of this pressure under innumerable condi- 
tions. Their reward was the sense of 
having advanced the frontiers of knowl- 
edge; but incidentally they have placed 
an invaluable instrument in the hands of 
the medical profession. The reason for 
this is, that the function of the blood in 
the human body is performed largely by 
osmosis, and when curative serums or 
drugs are injected into the blood stream, 
they affect the osmotic pressure. There- 
fore, exact knowledge of what osmotic 
pressure is, is a new weapon in the physi- 
cian’s hands when he calculates his treat- 
ment of his patient. 

Other chemical discoveries of value to 
medicine, made at Johns Hopkins, include 
the three following: Dr. Charles A. 
Rouiller and Dr. Abel, working together, 
produced pituitary tartrate, which is used 
as a specific in certain obstetrical cases 
and in a certain form of diabetes. Dr. 
David I. Macht has discovered substitutes 
for some of the habit-forming drugs; and 
he also discovered that tests could be made 
of poisons, too subtle in their action to be 
tested by the reactions upon animals, by 
studying their reaction upon growing 
plants. Dr. Abel discovered adrenalin, 
now universally used as a powerful heart 
stimulant, and perfected its production 
by synthetic processes. 

In the field of medicine and surgery, the 
achievements at Johns Hopkins have pro- 
foundly affected the practices of every 
doctor and every hospital in the world. 
The first professor of medicine was the late 
Sir William Osler, who achieved the un- 
questioned leadership of the medical pro- 
fession of the English-speaking world. 
His monumental book on “ Principles and 
Practice of Medicine” is still the standard 
authority in its field. 
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Typical advances made at Johns Hop- 
kins under Dr. Osler were the diagnosis 
of typhoid by blood culture, the isolation 
of the paratyphoid bacillus, and the first 
important studies in America of amecebic 
dysentery. He made the laboratory an 
integral part of the medical clinic, not 
merely as an aid to diagnosis but even as 
a necessity for the daily study and care of 
patients. 

Dr. W. H. Welch, formerly the professor 
of pathology, and now director of the 
School of Hygiene and Public Health, 
is so universally known that it is almost 
superfluous to epitomize his career. Be- 
sides distinguished achievement in his 
scientific specialty, and his eminence as a 
teacher, Dr. Welch is generally conceded 
the foremost position as “statesman of 
education” and educational administrator 
in the medical field in America. 

Of Dr. William S. Halsted, professor of 
surgery, competent authority has said: 
“The present operative methods in cases 
of intestinal diseases, hernia, cancer of 
the breast, goiter, blood vessel surgery, 
and gall bladder surgery are largely due to 
Dr. Halsted and the men he trained.” 
And further, that “he was the first to 
perfect a reliable method of regional 
anesthesia, the first to use rubber gloves 
and rubber protective, and the first to 
substitute fine silk sutures for coarse 
ligatures.” 

Of Dr. Howard A. Kelly, professor of 
gynecology, the same authority has said: 
“His contribution to the development of 
genito-urinary surgery for women has 
been unparalleled. He has also won dis- 
tinction as a pioneer in the use of cocaine 
and in the application of radium to the 
cure of disease.” 

Dr. Hugh H. Young’s methods of sur- 
gery have reduced the death rate from 20 
per cent. to only 2 per cent. in operations 
for hypertrophy of the prostate gland. 
Dr. Young also developed mercurochrome, 
a valuable antiseptic for use in blood 
poisoning, and flumerin, a specific in ven- 
ereal disease. 

Dr. William G. McCallum worked out 
the changes in the life cycle of the malarial 
parasite in the mosquito, this being the 
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final step in the series of medical discover- 
ies that made possible the prevention and 
cure of malaria. He also established the 
basis of the treatment of tetany by the 
injection of lime salts into the blood. 

Dr. John Howland and associates have 
worked out the chemical and physical 
problems underlying the cause of rickets; 
and likewise the relation of acidosis to the 
diseases of children. They have also dis- 
covered the fundamental chemical dis- 
turbance that underlies infantile convul- 
sions. Dr. Lewellys F. Barker has made 
important studies in the nervous system 
and the ductless glands. Dr. William S. 
Thayer has advanced the knowledge of 
heart “murmurs.” 

In the field of zodlogy, Johns Hopkins 
had trained a scientist who has enormously 
advanced our knowledge of the process of 
heredity. He is Dr. Thomas Hunt Mor- 
gan, now professor of experimental zodlogy 
at Columbia University, who has “‘demon- 
strated in detail the precise method of dis- 
tribution of hereditary characteristics and 
the fact that these characteristics are de- 
termined by minute but exceedingly com- 
plex chemicals.” Dr. Morgan’s exact 
studies of heredity through three hundred 
generations of banana flies (corresponding 
to about ten thousand years of human 
history) are now classical. 

Dr. Herbert Spencer Jennings is an au- 
thority on unicellular organisms, and his 
book on “‘The Behavior of the Lower Or- 
ganisms” has been described as “the most 
important book on animal behavior ever 
written.” Among other things, he dem- 
onstrated that “the ability to learn by 
experience, which in man is called intelli- 
gence, is found in the simplest of anima! 
organisms ”’—a fact of outstanding value in 
the evidences of the evolutionary process. 

Dr. William K. Brooks, another dis- 
tinguished Johns Hopkins product, made 
a profound study of the lower organisms 
that live in the sea. When the oyster 
industry was threatened with destruction 
by the depletion of the beds, Dr. Brooks 
was appealed to, and out of his knowledge 
of the natural processes of propagation 
was able to prescribe a program that has 
insured the permanency of the industry. 
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He pointed out that both the eggs and the 
sperm of the oysters are deposited in open 
water, that therefore the growth of the 
young is independent of the parents, and 
that it was possible to invent artificial 
methods of fertilization and thereby con- 
serve the supply of young oysters. This 
program has been adopted and has saved 
a valuable food to the world and a valuable 
industry from destruction. 

In the field of physics, Johns Hopkins 
took a lead at its foundation, and has ever 
since been making distinguished contribu- 
tions to this science. The first professor of 
physics was the brilliant Henry A. Row- 
land, of whom one of his students declared 
that it was a greater educational oppor- 
tunity for a man to be neglected by Row- 
land than to be the favored pupil of any 
other living professor. He cared little 


for teaching, and he could be a severe 
critic, but so inspiring was the example of 
his zeal for science, his untiring labors, 
and his genius for experiment that his 
classes were eagerly filled. He was the 
foremost physicist of his time, though he 
was made professor when only twenty- 


seven years old. Professor Pupin, of 
Columbia University, wrote in his auto- 
viography that Rowland’s work alone 
justified the entire outlay of money that 
has been expended upon the whole univer- 
sity. Another authority says that “his 
demonstration that the magnetic effect of 
a moving electrostatic charge was equiva- 
lent to that of an electric current estab- 
lished one of the three or four fundamental 
facts that underlie our whole knowledge 
of electrical action and its application to 
human needs.” 

Rowland did many other things that 
were equally important both to science 
and to industry. He standardized the 
basic unit of electrical measure, the ohm. 
One of his colleagues has said: “When 
quite a young man, he made for himself a 
small direct current dynamo with a most 
original system of automatic regulation. 
I have always understood that one reason 
why certain fundamental patents on dyna- 
mos could never be taken out in this coun- 
try was owing to the existence of this little 
machine of Rowland’s, which had been 
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set up in the early ’70’s and had worked 
satisfactorily.” 

But perhaps his most famous achieve- 
ment was his ruling machine and the 
spectroscopic gratings he made with it 
on concave surfaces. These two inven- 
tions made possible the discovery of many 
new elements that of recent years have 
been added to the list. Without them, 
we should not yet have radium, nor the 
rare metals that have made possible the 
tenacious steels that are necessary for 
automobile construction and for airplane 
motors, nor many other of the most valu- 
able industrial products, to say nothing 
of the recent advances in the knowledge 
of the structure of the atom. 

Before Rowland’s invention, the best 
that science could do in analyzing the 
solar spectrum was to study the spectrum 
produced by refracting sunlight through 
crystal prisms, which gave a very limited 
picture of the various elements of light. 
Rowland devised a machine of almost un- 
believable accuracy for ruling straight 
lines in parallel, and with it was able to 
make 30,000 rulings to the inch on a 
plate of polished metal. These rulings 
disperse light into its various colors. 
When these fine rulings are made on a 
slightly concave surface, the latter focuses 
the resulting colors into an accurately 
related spectrum on a large scale. 

This device placed in the hands of 
scientists an accurate index of the con- 
stituent colors of sunlight. As sunlight is 
produced by the flaming gases of the sun, 
and as every gas has its distinctive color, 
it was possible to analyze what, and how 
many, were the elements in the sun, 
which, ablaze, produced the various colors 
of the solar spectrum. All the then 
known elements were quickly identified 
as present in the sun; but many more were 
also indicated that had not yet been dis- 
covered on the earth. This confirmation 
of the existence of elements already indi- 
cated, by gaps in the known scale of atomic 
weights, led to active exploration for and 
ultimate discovery of most of the missing 
elements, several of which, like radium, 
uranium, and chromium, have been of 
enormous practical utility. 
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One of Rowland’s brilliant successors at 
Johns Hopkins, Dr. Robert Williams 
Wood, professor of experimental physics, 
has specialized in physical optics, and by 
the use of materials made available by 
Rowland’s work has greatly extended the 
knowledge of the structure of the atom— 
knowledge which, when completed, will 
place in the hands of mankind an inex- 
haustible source of physical energy, inde- 
pendent of coal, oil, or water-power. 
Dr. Wood’s achievements were sketched 
in this magazine’s issue for January of 
this year. 

His colleague, Dr. A. Herman Pfund, 
besides researches in pure science, has in- 
vented a protective gold screen on eye- 
glasses that makes safe important work at 
steel furnaces and in the making of motion 
pictures. He has also invented instru- 
ments for measuring minute differentia- 
tions in color that are revolutionizing the 
manufacture of paper and of paints and 
dyes. 

Major-General George O. Squier, who 
was chief signal officer of the Army during 
the World War, and who is one of the five 
greatest discoverers in the field of wireless 
communication, is an alumnus in physics 
of Johns Hopkins. 

Notwithstanding the dramatic and valu- 
able contributions of the university to 
science, it would be unfair to ignore its 
very eminent products in the field of letters 
and statesmanship. Dr. Richard T. Ely, 
the dean of American economists, was an 
instructor in that subject in the first years 
of Johns Hopkins, and his most distin- 
guished pupil, Woodrow Wilson, absorbed 
many of his economic ideas in his class 
room. 

Among those enrolled in the academic 
school at the foundation of the university 
—all of whom later acknowledged their 
debt to its inspiration—were the late 
Josiah Royce, the famous philosopher; 
Albert Shaw, the editor of The Review of 
Reviews; John H. Finley, of The New 
York Times; Fabian Franklin, one of the 
greatest American mathematicians be- 
fore he became an editor; the late Walter 
Hines Page; Charles Levermore, author 
of the Bok Award Peace Plan; and num- 
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erous other men who achieved great dis- 
tinction. So, likewise, were W. F. Wil- 
loughby, Director of the Institute for Gov- 
ernment Research in Washington, D. C., 
and his brother, W. W. Willoughby, au- 
thor of classical works on constitutional 
government, both of whom served the 
Chinese Government as political advisors, 
as did also Frank J. Goodnow, the Presi- 
dent of Johns Hopkins University since 
1914. 

The influence of Johns Hopkins has been 
out of all proportion to its age or its wealth. 
It has stimulated the intellectual life of 
the whole country, while adding solid 
accomplishments of enduring value to 
science and practical industry. It has 
had a glorious history, and it now is upon 
the eve of a new development that 
promises a future even more inspiring. 

This new development is the plan of 
President Goodnow, gradually to eliminate 
the first two years of undergraduate in 
struction, so that the faculty can bend all 
their energies to productive research work, 
aided only by advanced students. This 
move, when accomplished, will make 
Johns Hopkins unique among American 
universities, and it offers the hope of 
scientific and scholarly achievements sur- 
passing even the brilliant record of the 
past. To put it into execution will re- 
quire the sacrifice of revenues now re- 
ceived from undergraduates, but the 
university hopes to replace these with 
income from new endowments that are 
now being sought. 

Half-a-century seems so long a time in 
the life of a man, but so short a time in 
the life of a university, the most enduring 
of the secular institutions of man. No 
nation in the world has so old a form of 
government as Oxford, or even as Harvard. 
Nothing endures so long as the love of 
truth. No other human organizations are 
so stable as those organizations that are 
dedicated to the search for truth and the 
perpetuation of truth—the churches and 
the universities. Johns Hopkins’s youth 
has proved it to belong to the fruitful 
band of devoted seekers of truth; and it 
has justified its motto, “ Veritas vos liber- 
abit’”—‘“The Truth shall set you free.” 
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New Ways of Selling Bonds 


cAdapting Commercial Methods to the Merchandizing of Bonds 


O BUSINESS should be conducted 
N co more conservative lines than 

that of investment banking, which 
is the taking of money in exchange for 
engraved pieces of paper known as bonds 
and stocks. Because of the conservative 
nature of the business, leading houses in 
this field are slow to adopt new methods. 
It is for that reason that changes in meth- 
ods employed to sell securities come 
slowly. 

But such changes are taking place to- 
day. They are partly due to the fact that 
the field for the sale of securities has 
grown from a select group of experienced 
investors to one that might include nearly 
every income-tax payer in the country. 
The long-established form of advertise- 
ment of new securities, familiar to our 
fathers, which contained the information 
that experienced investors want, does not 
make the same appeal to new investors 
who had their first taste of bond-buying 
during the war. But the methods adopted 
by certain progressive houses to reach 
these people are what interest us. 

One might ask, Is it proper to appeal to 
inexperienced investors by new methods 
that the most conservative investment 
bankers may not approve? Seeking the 
answer to that question, one might ask 
where the greatest conservatism is needed 
in the investment banking business. Is 
it not in the buying of securities rather 
than in the selling of them? If the proper 
conservatism is exercised in the buying of 
issues, so that the securities a house has to 
offer are good investments, does it matter 
so much how they are sold? Can we not 
assume that a house which is conservative 


in the buying of securities will not employ 
selling methods that will destroy the con- 
fidence of the public in its conservatism? 
Therefore, is not the adoption of new 
methods in the selling of securities in order 
to reach the less experienced investor the 
greatest forward movement in the in- 
vestment banking business within the 
past generation? 

One cannot help but wonder if the in- 
vestment field would not have grown to 
large proportions without the educational 
influence of the Liberty Loan campaigns, 
had such ways of- advertising as are now 
used by a few of the leading houses been 
adopted generally by the best investment 
houses years ago. And one wonders if 
the losses to the public through the pur- 
chase of illegitimate securities would not 
have been greatly reduced. Kenneth Bar- 
nard, manager of the Better Business 
Bureau of Detroit, writing on this subject 
in the “Advertising Year Book for 1925,” 
said: “If the small investor can see the 
golden opportunities ahead in the careful 
purchase of legitimate securities from 
houses of proved standing and honesty, 
there will be ushered in through advertis- 
ing, and through financial advertising, if 
you please, a new era of American pros- 
perity.” 

Commercial banking, fully as conserva- 
tive a business as is investment banking, 
has adopted new and more popular meth- 
ods for selling its service, and in what 
W. B. Weisenburger, vice-president of the 
National Bank of Commerce of St. Louis, 
has recently said about it there is much 
food for serious thought for investment 
bankers. His comment was as follows: 
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An alert, almost anxious audience awaits 
the interesting advertising copy. America’s 
attitude is purely a make-me-want-it one. It 
soaks up advertising through a dozen tentacles 
of approach—the newspapers, the radio, the 
screen, the billboards, direct mail: for this is a 
reading, reeling, radio age, and if your message 
isn’t so calculated to reach them, some one 
else registers for their patronage. 

It is refreshing to see the many notable 
and worthwhile developments in bank ad- 
vertising striking out in the more vigorous 
fashion of other successful commercial copy, 
along new paths—broadened, humanized de- 
partures from the platitudes of the past, 
definite and certain in producing results. 


That is what these new methods in the 
investment banking field are—the adapta- 
tion of successful commercial methods to 
the merchandizing of bonds. No longer 
is soap just such-and-such a per cent. pure; 
it is health and happiness, beauty for the 
face and hands, and delicate cleansing for 
milady’s garments. No longer are bonds 
just a safe place to invest savings. They 
are a second income for the working man, 
they are travel and enjoyment in middle 
life—independence and contentment in 
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old age. No one wants to save, but every 
one wants an income from securities, wants 
the better things of life, wants sufficient 
for their families when their working years 
are over. How appealing this can be made 
to a nation which buys fifteen billion of life 
insurance a year! The use of illustrations, 
unthought of in investment advertising 
not many years ago, plays an important 
part in this. 

Then there is the magic of compound 
interest. With this the legitimate invest- 
ment house and our great savings institu- 
tions can rival the effectiveness of the get- 
rich-quick promoter. Fifty dollars a 
month, in twenty years, at 5} per cent. 
interest will amount to nearly $22,000; 
in thirty years to more than $45,000, 60 
per cent. of which is accumulated interest, 
and thereafter it will return to the investor 
$190 a month forever if safety invested. 
Life insurance companies have doubled 
and trebled their business since the war 
by selling not so much insurance but so 
much income for one’s dependents. Can- 
not investment bankers do the same by 
selling income instead of bonds? 


Annual Reports 


cA Record of the Past Which Gives a View of the Future 


’ 


S O. HENRY disclosed the life, 
the romance, and the tragedy back 
of a bare municipal report, so the 

student of social and economic progress, 
without any such draught on his imagina- 
tion, can discern in the annual reports of 
our leading corporations the yearly for- 
ward steps that are being taken in this 
country and can get some view of the 
future. 

The figures in these reports are of course 
a record of the past. As such they are 
of some value to investors. It is in the 
remarks of the presidents, if they feel the 
obligation of their stewardship, that one 
will find the true picture of progress and 
the outlook for the future. 


The thing most noticeable in the latest 
reports of leading corporations is the atten- 
tion being paid to public relations and to 
relations with employees. Group insur- 
ance, pension systems, or profit-sharing ar- 
rangements are becoming the rule rather 
than the exception. And the benefits 
which flow from a wide public ownership 
of securities are now appreciated by many 
more than just public utility companies. 

On this latter point, F. Edson White, 
president of Armour & Company, in his 
report said: 


A further reflection of the satisfaccory effect 
of a growing understanding on the part of 
the public with respect to our functions, 
problems, methods, and policies is to be found 
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in the ever-increasing dissemination of owner- 
ship of our capital stock. More than 80,000 
persons, in all walks of life, own Armour & 
Company. Thus is being realized the policy 
declared three years ago that Armour & 
Company, instead of being a family-owned 
corporation, should be owned in largest possi- 
ble part by its employees, its customers, and 
the public. 


As to the benefits of closer relations with 
employees, George F. Johnson, president 
of the Endicott Johnson Corporation, 
whose coéperative activities include a most 
comprehensive medical department, work- 
ers’ stores and restaurants, and a profit- 
sharing plan, said: “As a result of our 
codperative methods our whole organiza- 
tion is more efficient to-day than ever 
before. Our producing and distributing 
costs are lower.” 

There is much such evidence of social 
and economic progress within the com- 
panies themselves, and in the report of 
E. F. Carry, president of the Pullman 
Company, is found evidence of better liv- 
ing conditions generally. Referring to the 
largest year of travel in the company’s 
history, Mr. Carry said: “This is indis- 
putable evidence that Pullman service is 
no longer considered a luxury but is abso- 
lutely necessary to travel by rail. Travel- 
ers in Pullman cars come from every walk 
of life.” 

Not so great an advance as from the 
tin tub to the stationary bath tub, but 
still an unmistakable sign of progress! 

Of equal interest and_of as great value 
to investors is some of the other informa- 
tion contained in the modern annual re- 
port. Take that of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company for instance. 
An excellent example of frankness was set 
by the late Theodore N. Vail, and there 
has been no change in spirit or quality 
under the hand of President W. S. Gifford. 
In his latest report, Mr. Gifford shows 
why operation of the Bell System through 
twenty-five associated companies with a 
parent company to connect and coérdinate 
them “is not only the best, but probably 
the only form of organization that could 
successfully operate a nation-wide system 
of intercommunication under American 


laws and traditions.” In this connection 
he gives the following significant informa- 
tion: 


Finally, the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company maintains at headquarters, 
including the forces of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, more than 5,000 people whose 
task it is to invent, to develop, and improve 
telephone service and make it more economi- 
cal. It is largely because of this fact, namely, 
that such a large force of people is engaged 
in scientific research and in the development 
of better operating methods, better accounting 
methods, and all the other things that go to 
make up improved and more economical serv- 
ice, that telephone service to-day in this 
country costs relatively so little, and is at 
such a high standard, and that we can con- 
fidently look forward to continued progress. 


With the annual report of the Consoli- 
dated Gas, Electric Light & Power Com- 
pany of Baltimore goes an attractive 
presentation of the results of super-power 
operation in that territory. It is a text- 
book on super-power—“the central genera- 
tion and interconnection of distribution 
systems,” as Secretary Hoover has defined 
it. In this presentation are to be found 
these facts: 


In the Consolidated Company alone in 1909, 
the year before the plants were inter- 
connected, $11.60 were invested in electric 
properties for each dollar of gross earnings. 
In 1925, sixteen years after the plants were 
inter-connected, $3.64 were invested in the 
electric properties of the Consolidated Com- 
pany for each dollar of earnings. . . . At 
the beginning of the period, users of electricity 
in Baltimore paid an average rate of 4.3 cts. 
per kilowatt hour and American dollars had 
a purchasing power of roo cts. In 1925, users 
of electricity in Baltimore paid an average 
rate of 2.2. cts. per kilowatt hour and Ameri- 
can dollars had a purchasing power of 60 cts. 


Henry Ford is not the only one who has 
wedded the theory of quantity production 
to lower selling prices. 

Examples of such interesting educa- 
tional information could be multiplied 
from many other reports. That of the 
American Sugar Refining Company, for 
instance, gives a fairly comprehensive 
picture of the sugar industry throughout 
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the world. That of the United Fruit 
Company carried the reader by photo- 
graphs and charts to the banana farms 
of Central America and shows the part 
that radio as well as the steamship plays 
in modern American business. The re- 
port of the United States Rubber Com- 
pany gives interesting information regard- 
ing its crude rubber production operations 
in the Far East. 

All this is information of interest and 
value to the student of American business 
and to investors therein. It does not take 
the imagination of an O. Henry to inter- 
pret it. Such statements by Samuel 


Insull in the latest report of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company of Chicago should 
project any one’s thoughts into the future: 


The widespread use of radio receiving sets 
is resulting in the sale of substantial amounts 
of energy for charging storage batteries and 
is a factor in the increased use of electricity 
for residential lighting. . . . 

There are certain applications of heat in 
industries that can be accomplished more 
economically by electricity than by any other 
method, and this branch of the business pre- 
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sents excellent possibilities. Electric cooking 
is gaining in popularity, and the Company 
has now on its lines installations of this char- 
acter amounting to about 2,250 kilowatts. 
The larger users are hotels, clubs, restaurants, 
and bakeries. This development also is of 
much promise. 


These uses may be infinitesimal now, 
but it is worth knowing that a man of Mr. 
Insull’s vision and experience sees ‘much 
promise” in them. They are duplicated 
by the growing use of electrical refriger- 
ation and oil burners which require elec- 
trical current or gas. But this is neither a 
prophecy nor an O. Henry story. It is 
simply an effort to show investors and 
others interested in the progress of Ameri- 
can business—which means to a considera- 
ble extent the progress of the United 
States—that there is much valuable in- 
formation to be gained from the modern 
annual report. It would add to the gen- 
eral body of knowledge which is the in- 
vesting public’s main safeguard against 
loss and chief dependence for profit, if 
the reading of such reports were more 
general. 





The World’s Workshop 


Wherein We Discuss, Amiably and Seriously, 
Our Publication Plans, Our (@ontributors, and Letters from Readers 


In the next issue the WorLD’s WorK 
will begin the publication of a series of 
articles upon the great advancement in 
the world and in the United States in the 
last half-century. This being the sesque- 
centennial year of the independence of the 
United States, the tercentennial of the 
founding of New York City, the centennial 
of American railroading—there are other 
anniversaries as well—the minds of the 
American people cannot escape a trip to 
some part of the past this year. History 
is the measuring stick of progress or 
retrogression, but so far as the United 
States is concerned the history of the last 
fifty years has been of great progress— 
progress in science, arts, medicine, com- 
merce, government, education. 

We go back fifty years because that is a 
convenient period; to go back further is to 
tell a story already fairly well known or 
one in which there is no great interest, 
because the early decades of the last 
century have become more or less welded 
into the ages of ancient history. But we 
are still near 1876; many men and women 
living to-day can recall those days, and 
perhaps between 1876 and 1926 they have 
marveled and wondered at progress which 
has not yet been quite measured in their 
own minds and certainly not in the minds 
of the younger generation. This group 
of articles will attempt definitely to meas- 
ure that progress in terms of human 
happiness, human health, living con- 
ditions, and all those elements which every 
civilization tries to produce in abundance, 
some civilizations in abundance for all and 
some in abundance for a selected few. 


One of the first articles in this group will 
be “The Advance of Medicine Since 
1876,” by Str GEorGE NEwMavN, K. C. B., 


M.D.,D.C.L., Chief Medical Officer of the 
Ministry of Health in Great Britain. He 
speaks of the establishment of Johns 
Hopkins University as one of the great 
events of 1876, an event which is described 
in this issue of the magazine by FRENCH 
STROTHER, who tells of the great achieve- 
ments of the university in research. 


We had hoped to print somewhat earlier 
the third of the articles by Roy CHAPMAN 
ANDREWS on the work of the Third Asiatic 
Expedition of the American Museum of 
Natural History, but Mr. Andrews was in 
the hospital during the last weeks of his 
stay in New York and was not able to 
complete his final article until he had 
actually started on his way back to Mon- 
golia on the Fourth Expedition. In view 
of the great interest in Mr. Andrews and 
his articles in this magazine we reprint the 
following from The Explorers’ Journal: 


Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews, who received 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Science from 
Brown University on February 24, left New 
York on February 28 to return to China and 
organize the Fourth Asiatic Expedition for 
further exploration of the Gobi Desert. The 
field of work this season will be the hitherto 
untouched southern and western quarter of 
the desert; and Dr. Andrews was greatly 
gratified to receive, just before his departure, 
a cordial telegram from the Mongolian Gov- 
ernment assuring him against the misunder- 
standings that were troublesome last year. 
He was again accompanied by James B. 
Shackelford; and was followed a few days later 
by Dr. W. D. Matthew, the palzontologist 
of the Museum, whose specialty is the extinct 
fauna of the Pliocene epoch, and who, after 
the close of the season’s work, will visit the 
principal museums of Europe on his way . 
home. As the special hope of the expedition 
this year is to discover further remains of 
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Neanderthal man—of which Dr. Andrews feels 
confident—Dr. Matthew’s familiarity with 
the Pliocene will be of great service in deter- 
mining on the ground the geological relations 
of any human remains that may be found. 


We know that many of our readers are 
enthusiastic about the photographs taken 
in Africa by Martin JOHNSON, and we 
believe they will agree with us that the 
pictures in this issue are the best he has 
ever taken. In the next issue we shall have 
another set of equally good photographs, 
including flashlights of rhinos. In a 
postscript to one of his letters in which he 
enclosed four of his latest photographs 
Mr. Johnson said of the elephant which 
appears in this issue: 


I know now this elephant is she, and not he, 
as I first supposed. The lady does not seem to 
have any friends, as she always travels alone, 
or perhaps she does not care to associate with 
the other elephants in the forest. Elephants 
are now back in the forest and I am going to 
try to get a herd in a picture. If I do I will 
rush it to you. This will take some planning, 
though, as it will take a barrel of flash powder 
to make illumination enough to cover a herd. 


A timely article in this issue is that of 
President Jostanh H. PENNIMAN of the 
University of Pennsylvania, who gives 
striking instances of the great services 
rendered to industry by our universities. 
His article came to us before Herbert 
Hoover and other leaders of thought 
launched their appeal for a fund of 
$20,000,000 to finance a ten-year program 
of research in behalf of industry. It is of 
special interest in view of the fact that the 
money of the National Research Endow- 
ment is to be used mainly in the labora- 
tories of our universities. 


It looks as if “big business” again is to 
claim its share of the national interest, not 
only economically but politically as well. 
The proposals for regional consolidations of 
railroads have had easy traveling, though 
the proposed Nickel Plate merger was not 
permitted because of its financial pro- 


visions. The proposed creation of a 
large bread and food products company 
was prevented. In both of these cases 
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Western Senators and Representatives 
took a keen interest and there is no doubt 
of the truth of Mr. SuULLIVAN’s prediction, 
as expressed in his article this month, 
that “big business’”’ may again become a 
political issue. 


In view of this renewed interest in “big 
business” we think it timely to have the 
interview this month with WALTER S. 
GrrForD, the President of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, which, 
incidentally, is the largest corporation in 
the world. Months ago editors of the 
magazine had talked to Mr. Gifford about 
“The Changing Character of Big Busi- 
ness,” an article which, it may be explained, 
deals only with existing corporations and 
even more specifically with corporations 
which are more or less of the nature of 
public utilities. It happens by chance 
that it falls into an issue of the magazine 
in which there is another article on “big 
business.” 


FRANK R. Kent of The Baltimore Sun 
has previously written for the Wor LpD’s 
Work. His articles on “The Great Game 
of Politics” will be recalled by those who 
have read the magazine within the last 
three years. We have never been able 
to find out where Mr. Kent spends most of 
his time—in Washington, Baltimore, or 
in-between. One minute he is writing 
about national politics and the next about 
state or municipal politics, and whatever 
he writes is interesting and important. 


CraupE G. Bowers, who writes the 
review of Mr. Sullivan’s book, is an author 
whose books have merited the great praise 
which they have received and who is 
peculiarly qualified to review Mr. Sulli- 
van’s book because he has delved into the 
early years of the nineteenth century in 
America for material for his books on 
“Jefferson and Hamilton,” and “The 
Party Battles of the Jackson Period.” As 
a historian and writer he compliments 
Mr. Sullivan on the new book and points 
out that it will be an invaluable aid to 
future historians who write of the early 
years of this century. Mr. Bowers is a 
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member of the editorial staff of The New 
York Evening World now, and has had 
long experience in editorial work and poli- 
tics in Indiana. He was secretary to 
Senator Kern, once ran for Congress, and 
in 1920 delivered the keynote address 
at the Indiana State Democratic con- 
vention. 


At the moment there is great interest 
in exploration. Eleven expeditions are 
working in the Arctic this summer—or 
there were eleven at the last count. It is 
our plan to tell in some way the story of 
the important discoveries of these ex- 
peditions, in accounts either by the leaders 
or by authorities who will combine in 
their narratives the information on the 
discoveries of all the expeditions. 


The article in the March number by 
AucustTuUs LUKEMAN, sculptor of the great 
memorial to the Southern soldiers, was 
widely commented upon. One interesting 
letter came from H.C. Hull, of 689 South 
Berendo Street, Los Angeles, California, 
who wrote: 


On page 494 Mr. Lukeman says there are 
to be “thirteen engaged columns of the Ionic 
order thirty feet high, each column to repre- 
sent a state in the Confederacy.” 

According to history only eleven states 
seceded from the Union. 

James Ford Rhodes in his ‘‘ History of the 
United States’”’ (vol. 3, page 297) speaks of 
“The Union of twenty-three states and the 
Confederacy of eleven.” On the same page he 
gives the names of the seceding states—South 
Carolina, Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, Geor- 
gia, Louisiana, Texas, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, Arkansas, and Tennessee. 

Henry William Elson in his “History of the 
United States’”’ (page 647) says, “‘The North, 
including the border states and the newly 
admitted Kansas, was composed of twenty- 
three states, the South of eleven.” 


The facts in the foregoing letter are 


correct. Both Mr. Lukeman and our- 
selves were at fault, perhaps, in not ex- 
plaining that the twelfth and thirteenth 
columns were to represent Missouri and 
Kentucky, which divided their allegiance 
in the struggle, but still were not actually 
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members of the Southern union of states. 

Another letter on the Southern memorial 
came from Major Noel Gaines, war 
veteran and founder and president of the 
American Flag Movement, who wrote: 


I have just been reading your article by 
Augustus Lukeman, the sculptor of the Stone 
Mountain Confederate Monument. That is 
unquestionably a wonderful conception and 
a wonderful ,work. I propose that our 
nation build a similar monument on the side of 
Stone Mountain beside that Confederate Me- 
morial “To the valor of the Northern soldiers,” 
with a group of Union leaders—Lincoln, 
Grant, and others—riding toward the Con- 
federate group; and then with two great arms 
and hands above both groups and reaching all 
the way across both groups grasped in a 
handshake, and with these words carved across 
the top of it all— 

To our united Country. 

The great idea being; just as the sculptors, 
architects, and directors of the Parthenon 
at Athens fought over their diversities of 
honest opinions, only to come together again 
to finish the great task they had begun; just 
so our Americans of the North and the South 
fought nobly over their honest difference of 
opinions, but now they have come together 
jointly to carry on the great task of perpetu- 
ating this glorious republic! 


Supporters of the monument have 
wondered whether such an idea as sug- 
gested by Major Gaines might not ul- 
timately be worked out. The progress on 
the first parts of the proposed memorial 
will tell the story. There will be plenty 
of Stone Mountain left for executing any 
plan that might be founded upon this idea. 


LAWRENCE VEILLER’S articles on “The 
Rising Tide of Crime,” which started in 
the Woritp’s Work in December and 
ended in the April number, continue to 
cause comment among our correspondents. 
Many persons, and particularly lawyers, 
have asked to have the articles put into 
a pamphlet or volume for reference for 
those who are studying what has become 
one of America’s most troublesome prob- 
lems. 

Among our readers the approval of the 
articles has been thorough, except on one 
point. Some objected to his contention 
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that the close restriction of the sale of 
pistols would aid in curbing the crime 
wave, and it is significant that most of the 
objectors lived in smaller towns and cities 
of the West, where the gunman is not the 
scourge he is in the metropolitan areas. 
The law-abiding civilian in the city does 
not want to carry a gun, and even if he did, 
it can be imagined what would happen to 
the innocent bystanders if a hundred men 
in a crowd in a large city suddenly drew 
their weapons and started firing at robbers 
or supposed robbers. Most of the author- 
ities agree that the pistol in a large city 
is an aid to the criminal and if it were 
possible to take that away from him his 
chances of escape after a robbery would 
not be nearly so good as they are now. 

Some of our correspondents have refer- 
red to the Sullivan Law in New York as 
proof that no anti-pistol law would keep 
weapons out of the hands of the criminal 
element, but any criminal in New York 
City who wants a weapon need only cross 
the Hudson River to New Jersey, where he 
may buy one and then possess it illegally 
in New York. If there were anti-pistol 
laws in New Jersey and all other states it 
would not be so easy for the New York 
gunman to buy his weapon. 

The views of those who dislike the 
proposals for anti-pistol laws are well 
expressed in a letter from Commander 
E. E. Wilson, U. S. N., of 2301 Connecti- 
cut Avenue, Washington, D. C., who wrote 
in part: 


I have been reading with great interest the 
series of articles by Lawrence Veiller and have 
been much impressed by their general sound- 
ness up to the point where he advocates 
prohibiting the manufacture, sale, and pos- 
session of pistols, revolvers, and their car- 
tridges. Most of us are readily impressed 
by plausible articles on matters with which 
we are not entirely familiar. When, however, 
we read other articles covering subjects with 
which we are familiar, we often smile up our 
sleeves. If at this point we stop to think and 
apply to our whole reading the measure of 
accuracy and soundness which we can apply 
to articles on the things we know about, we 
are apt to wonder just how much bunk there is 
in the rest of the matter. 

This idea of suppressing crime or assisting 
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to suppress it by legislating against firearms 
is ridiculous on its face. All it can possibly 
do is to deprive the law-abiding citizen of the 
means of protecting himself against the armed 
thug who is allowed to roam as a result of our 
inability or unwillingness to lock him up and 
keep him locked up for more than the time 
required to produce a professional bondsman. 
You may be able to keep firearms out of the 
hands of the law-abiding citizen, but no 
prohibitory legislation on earth can deprive 
the thug of firearms. This is no personal 
opinion. It is a matter of fact, as has been 
demonstrated by the failure of the Sullivan 
Law. All this sort of legislation can do is to 
give the gunman the assurance that he can 
shoot down his victim without fear of return 
fire. Far from going this way, we should arm 
our law-abiding citizens and teach them to 
shoot. This seems to be about the only way 
to stop the rising tide of crime under this coun- 
try’s present method of administering its laws. 

Prohibiting the manufacture, sale, and 
possession of pistols in this country by statute 
will not stop the sale, possession, or manufac- 
ture of these articles. I believe we have some 
such prohibition of the manufacture, sale, and 
possession of alcoholic liquors, but there 
seems to be some difficulty in enforcing this 
law. Any mechanic can make a deadly 
firearm out of a piece of pipe, a block of wood, 
and some odds and ends of junk for the re- 
maining pieces. ‘‘Moonshine”’ firearms and 
bootleg firearms are within the realm of 
possibility. Crooks and gunmen will find a 
way to get these, just as they find a way to get 
narcotics and liquor. This particular remedy 
of Mr. Veiller’s is manifestly quite “damp.” 
The truth of the matter is that the crooks and 
gunmen of this country do not use the arms 
which are manufactured here and sold by 
responsible people. They resort to cheap, 
imported weapons sold through the mail. 
American hand guns are built for accuracy 
and cost money. They find their way into 
the hands of law-abiding citizens and law- 
enforcement officers. The cheap foreign 
weapons with which this country has been 
flooded of late are built for murder and the 
way some of them are built they are more 
likely to murder the man behind than the man 
in front of the gun. 


It may be mentioned in passing that the 
anti-pistol legislation is finding favor in 
many places and that at this writing an 
even more drastic pistol law is before the 
New York legislature. 








